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Aprons Definitely Affect 
Picker Performance 


To do a thorough job, Picking Machinery 
must be equipped with rugged, precision- 
built aprons. 


Users in mills from Virginia to Texas will tell 
you that our PICKER APRONS meet those 
specifications. 


LET US QUOTE ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
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No Wonder They “re Perfect! 


...they’re tailor-made by experts, these 


CHARLOTTE Long-Draft 
SPINNING APRONS 


They‘re accurately cut to fit your exact 
specifications in size and thickness, from 
carefully selected, highest grade calf skin. 
Skilled craftsmen with many years of ex- 
perience handle every detail of their pro- 
duction. We repeat—no wonder they’re 
perfect and are so famous for their out- 
standing performance in scores of south- 
ern mills. 

Our convenient location in the 

very heart of the southern tex- 

tile manufacturing area is an 


important factor in rendering 
“service when you need it.” 


CHARLOTTE 


LEATHER BELTING COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 
Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Scheler, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Bubler & Co. Inc. 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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RELIEVES HOT WEATHER FATIGUE 


“Positive circulation” is a Bahnson principle of directional air flow 
to afford maximum worker comfort in industrial plants with high 
heat load areas. A more comfortable effective temperature is ob- 
tained with the Bahnson Humiduct System through evaporative or 
refrigerative cooling, air change ventilation, uniform distribution, 
and positive air movement. 


The Bahnson Humiduct System conditions the air of modern indus- 
trial plants in any desired form with automatic controls to give flex- 
ibility and economy to your plans for expansion or modernization. 


ENGUN EER 
THE BAHNSON CO WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


B86 Drewry St., Atlanta, Ga. 93 Worth St.. New York City 703 Embree Crescent. Westfield, N. ). 
W. Westaway Co.. Litd.. Hamilton. Ontario A 
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Dayco roll coverings are especially engineered with an 
extremely durable surface, perfect cushion and exactly the 
right coefficient of friction. That's why they won't groove, 
hollow out, flatten or distort, no matter how long they run 
... why they outlive all other type roll coverings. 

Whether you use flat or revolving clearers, whether you 
draft cotton or synthetics, Dayco roll coverings will produce 
better quality yarn, more economically. A Dayton textile 
product engineer will gladly prove this to you. He'll call 


at your convenience. Write today, to. . . 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION DAYTON RUBBER 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
Factory: Waynesville, N. C. 
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ADDITIONAL REASONS 
WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


DAYCO COVERINGS 


Large reduction of ends down 


More of the foreign elements are 
removed from yarn 


ca Specially compounded for uniform 
wear, lengthening service life 

@ Same trouble-free service, for 

special _— of synthetic and 

synthetic blends of yarn 


Not affected by humidity or tem- 
perature changes 


@ Easy to apply 


Oil resisting and static-free 


No grooving—less ends down 


~ 


4 payco> never groove, hollow out, flatten or distort 
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How to add 
to your CARD CLOTHING 


To get best results from flexible card clothing, see that the 
fillets are put on the cylinder or doffer with the correct 
tension. Then to insure continued top performance and to 
add life to the clothing, redraw when necessary. 


If the grinder discovers raised or lifted fillets, he should 
report it immediately, for such a condition permits the wire 
to be pushed underneath the fillet; the angle of the wire 
setting is changed and the carding capacity of the wire is 
destroyed. On the other hand if raised or lifted fillets are 
redrawn promptly, while the wire is still in good condition, 
efficient carding action is again assured and the life of the 
clothing will be greatly prolonged. 


The best way to detect raised or lifted fillets and other 
card defects is to have your cards inspected at regular inter- 
vals. An Ashworth service man will do this for you, free of 
charge, and will arrange a repair program which will involve 
minimum expense 4nd minimum loss of productive time. 


Ask us about it. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


Fall River*{{ Worcester*{ Philadelphia*{{ Atlantatt 
Greenville}{ Charlotte {i Dallas}} (Textile Sply. Co.) 
*Factory tRepair Shop {Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES — CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, SILK, RAYON AND ASBESTOS CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF 
NAPPING MACHINERY * BRUSHER CLOTHING AND CARD CLOTHING FOR 
SPECIAL PURPOSES * LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE + SOLE DISTRIB- 
UTORS FOR PLATT’S METALLIC WIRE * LICKERINS AND TOP FLAYS RECLOTHED. 


PIONEERS in 
» 
- 


COMPLETELY INTEGRATED OPERATION 
Selling for 


MILL ONLY 


FINISHED CLOTH . . . GREY CLOTH 
FABRICATED HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


cA 


“Product 
TRADEMARK 


Distribution 
NATION-WIDE WORLD-WIDE 


A GREAT TEXTILE SELLING ORGANIZATION 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY, INC. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


90 WORTH STREET e NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


CHICAGO + BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS * ATLANTA + DALLAS * LOS ANGELES 


We are widely experienced in 
the design and fabrication of 
all types of kiers, kettles, vats, 


pressure vessels, storage tanks, 
K FE T T L E S etc., for the textile industry. 
Our experienced engineering 
department will gladly assist 


you in solving your problems. 
Write for our cataloe—‘Tank 
Talk” 
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SLIDING 


For your mechanical 


WARP STOP MOTIONS 


Another 


| 

| DRAPER 
Improved 
Part 


I this new Sliding Feeler Bar definitely prevents the collection 
and balling-up of lint in the bar holder; it eliminates the 
trouble some mills have had with the notched bar being 


forced out of position by the accumulated lint and causing 
loom stops. 


Note the ingenious tooth form along the lower edge of the 
bar. The normal sliding action of the bar keeps it constantly 
at work carrying lint along the channel of the holder until it 
is finally ejected through the open end. 


Be sure to call for this new and exclusive feature the next 
time you order Sliding Feeler Bars for repairs. No other 


| changes are necessary. There is no extra cost. 
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H & B Twisters, built exactly to exact speci- 
fications, assure high quality finished yarn with 
an even twist. They deliver a well shaped, firm 
bobbin carrying the maximum yardage per- 
missible within the natural limits imposed by 
traverse and ring diameter. Whether this 
twisted yarn is used for duck, high quality 
broadcloths, gabardines, tire cord or sewing 
thread, you can depend on H & B. Our engi- 


neering provides the right builder motion — 


for trouble-free run-off on any type high’ 
speed winder, or in any other subsequent/ 
operation. 

Additional features of H & B Twisters con- 
tribute to the quality of the twisted yarn and 
to the safety, ease and economy of operation 
of the machine. These are “‘the little things 
that make a big difference’. 
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9 A new type metallic traversing thread bottom of the stroke and particularly aids 


board that helps assure even yarn tension. effective high speed winding. 


An electric stop motion that prevents start- 


' 2) An anti-friction tension pulley that helps 


“ tO maintain constant spindle speed. 


, 3) Wet twisters are equipped with an auto- 
+ matic water feed control that keeps the 


ing of machine when doors are open. 


A silent chain drive from cylinder to jack 
shaft. 


same level in troughs, thus permitting even Replaceable bottom roll bearings to reduce 


water penetration. maintenance cost. 


A ball bearing thrust washer in the builder Anti-friction bearings on cylinders that 


drive that prevents dwelling at top and save power and maintenance. 


REPLACEABLE 
BEARING 


GA. 

AAD SOU TREE N 
CHAGLQTVE. 
SHILOING 


hIT’S THE LITTLE THINGS 
— 
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OF COURSE lumbermen salute a falling tree 


with “tim-m-ber-r!”’ —- but when it’s a paper 


pulp tree the meaning is all the same! 


And every crash means added supplies for 
HENLEY’S big, important paper sources 
and eventually added cars of finished paper for 


HENLEY’S textile manufacturer customers. 


There’s no denying “tightness” in many 
types of papers. But textile producers find 
that paper problems are fewer and less pressing 
when they tie in with the four HENLEY ware- 


houses and sales divisions! 


Please Address High Point Office 


HENLEY 


Formerly — | 
Company 


PARKER PAPER CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. HIGH POINT, N.C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, $. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P.O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 
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With Color ada wisp of net and a bolt of 
taffeta become Dame F ashion’s latest creation ; 
a drum of drab lacquer fransmutes into eye-com- 
pelling nail enamel; a calfskin kip and a swatch 
of suede become Cinderella slippers. . precious far 


beyond the value of such prosaic raw materials. 


Such is the magic of Color in giving these 


materials dramatic, high-style value in consumer. 


markets. Indeed the sales appeal of Color l 


To capitalize the selling power of Color in 
the competitive days ahead, always specify 
National Aniline Dyes. 


ever COLOR , 


DIVISION OF 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
+ SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND, ORE 


PROVIDENCE + PHILADELPHIA - 
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Paste produces 
\ . very good re- 
application 
Pad-Steam 
ss. 
: 
’ ) le is 
VA suitable as a shadince 
6 iecially well adapted to 
j cotton and viscose rayon materials 
ra for sportswear, upholstery and drapery 
4 aa J fabrics, shirtings, and uniform cloths. 
4 

4 \ E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
> | 4 \ SA | \ Dyestuffs Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO. 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington St. Boston, Massachusetts 


Established 1831 


NOONE’S 
Standard Slasher Cloths 


Ask tor NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by name or 


style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher Cloths and 
continuous experimenting have enabled us to produce 
several types of Slasher Cloth, each especially con- 
structed to give best results on the particular kind of 
yarn to be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of yarn means 
properly sized warps, less loom stops, easier weaving, 
more and better production, and lower cost. We can 
supply you the right cloth for your particular work. 
On request, we will have our representative call and 
discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher Cloth in 


America. Our experience enables us to build a 
Slasher Cloth that will meet your most particular de- 
mand. Use NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS and be 
convinced. 


Sole Agents For 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co. 


Peterborough . - - - New Hampshire 


Use 


NOONE’S ROLLER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S CLEARER CLOTHS 


LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


Double Duty . 


Travelers 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Run Cleor, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


| Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
| 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


<” 
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“NEW CARD CLOTHING 


A good superintendent knows that high grade carding means increased operating efficiency 
in every other department . . . he realizes the importance of getting production off to the 
right start. 


With new Tuffer card clothing on your cards you will increase production and obtain the 
quality so necessary for strong, even yarns. You know this means increased output in the 
card room, spinning room and in the weave room. 


Let a Howard Bros. representative inspect your card clothing. He is qualified to make 
recommendations that will improve production throughout your mill! 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N.C. Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. and Blanco, Texas 


Direct Representation in Canada 
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In the first section of the Butterworth Vat Dyeing Range, goods 
enter a 3-roll padder in which the color is applied in pigment 
form, followed by drying on a special type air-dryer and folding 
onto a hand truck. 


Delivery end of Butterworth 2-roll pad and impinge dryer in Vat Dyeing Range. Accu- 
rate control of the air velocity and temperature in the impinge dryer eliminates any 
possibility of migration. Goods are dried to within 15-20% of the moisture content. 
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“ In the second section of the Butterworth Vat Dyeing Range, goods are impregnated with 
chemicals on a 3-roll padder and then enter a steamer. (Note choice of cloth entrance— 
at top’ for straight steam. process or at bottom through a liquid seal for steam and liquid 
booster processes.) After steaming, goods pass through a water seal and squeeze rolls, 
and are washed in a 6-box washer, followed by folding onto hand truck. 


ER, FASTER COLOR 
OWER COST 


A full range of vat colors, from pastel to very deep shades, can be applied 
ms continuously on the Butterworth Vat Dyeing Range. Improved appearance, 
greater color yield, fastness to crocking, washing and bleaching, as well as 


fastness to light are imparted to a wide variety of fabrics in either long or 
short yardages. 


There ate substantial savings, up to 25% in the cost of color application. 

Exhaustion problems are overcome. Seconds due to shade, variations and 

| specking are eliminated. Close shade control is obtained even in short runs. 
Liquid boosters can be added to meet specific mill conditions. 


¢ 


The Butterworth Continuous Vat Dyeing Range is designed to allow easy 
access for threading. Tensions are adjustable for various fabrics. Non-oxidiz- 
ing metal is used exclusively in the construction. 


The Butterworth Continuous Vat Dyeing Range operates at speeds up to 
120 yards per minute for increased production. The controlled action of 


liberated “live” steam permits these speeds without effecting the chemical 
stability of the leuco. 


Investigate the Butterworth Continuous Vat Dyeing Range. Write or call for 
detailed information. 


Butterworth 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R. L. 1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 
Westaway Co., Hamilron, Ont. - ARGENTINA: Srorer & Cia... Buenos Aires - AUSTRALIA: Noel P. Hunt & 


Led.. Melbourne - BELGIAN CONGO): Pau! & Co. = BOLIVIA: Schneiter & Cia Ltda. La Paz 
BRAZIL: Cia. Industria e Commercio, Glossop, Sao Paulo e Rio de Janeiro - CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Leda., Santiago. 
COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & edellin - CUBA: Thos, F. Turrull, Havana - ECUADOR: Richard O Custer, 
S. A. Quito - FRANCE: Georges Campin, Le Perreux, Seine; Rene Campin, Sceaux, Seine - MEXICO: L. Slobortsky, 
Mexico, D. F.- MIDDLE f AST Arlind Corporation - NORWAY: Dr. Ing. Orrto Falkenberg, Oslo - PERU: Custer & 


Thommen, Lima - SOUTH AFRICA: Texmaco, Johannesburg - SWEDEN: Elof Hansson, Goreborg ~ URUGUAY: 
Storer & Cia., Leda., Montevideo - VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Caracas. 
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Bronze 
lravelers 
for 


U.S. Ring Travelers are made in 


every style and size for wet twist- 
ing on vertical rings. We supply 
all standard types. In addition, we 
make the exclusive Bevel-edge 
design, which we strongly recom- 
mend for certain kinds of work. 


A Style Sige Or 


“U). S.” offers a COMPLETE 


Traveler Service — a complete 


line suited to every fibre and 
operation—complete engineer- 
ing service assisting you in 
traveler selection and mainte- 
nance for maximum spinning 


and twisting production. 


DEPENDABLE DELIVERY—PROMPT SERVICE CALLS 


U. 5. RING TRAVELER CO. 


_ AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer _ 
Providence, Rhode Island 


“U. SS." Men give you Prompt Service! 


W. P. VAUGHAN, W. H. ROSE, Greenville, 5. C.--Box 792--Phone 3031 
O. B. LAND, Athens, Ga. Box 1187—Phone 478 


°of Red 


KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
ENDLESS BLANKETS 
SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC, 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 


W.C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. / 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
11! Augusta Street, Telephone 150 


Manufacturers of 
All Type Fluted Rolls 


COMBERS — SPINNING — LAP MACHINES 


DRAWING ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


We also arrange present 
drawing frames for long 
synthetic staple up to 
and including three inch 


Gossett Machine Works 


West Franklin Avenue Gastonia, N. C. 
Phone 213 


L. H. MELLOR, JR.. Mid-Atlantic States (Address Providence) 
H. R. FISHER, Concord, N.C... Box 83—Phone 8366 
Cc. W. SMITH, H. J. SMITH, Providence . ‘ . Gaspee 0100 
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Answer 
Better Extracting... 


Here are the highlights of the operation of this 
modern unit, which replaces the laborious inter- 
mittent method of centrifugal extracting. 


An automatic feed delivers a uniform amount 
of wet stock to the squeeze rolls. A vibrating 
plate, arranged between the self-feed and the 
squeeze rolls, feeds the layer of wet stock into 
the nip of the rolls in such a manner as to pre- 
vent droppage of wet stock or bunching of the 
material as it goes through the rolls. 


Here are the results: There is better opening 
of matted stock . . . wet spots in dried stock are 
eliminated . . . production is constant and very 
high . . . time losses are virtually eliminated .. . 
operating costs are kept to a minimum. 


PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
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PROCTOR Continuous Extracting Unit for Raw Stock 


The initial price of this modern Proctor unit is 
probably higher than that of any other extract- 
ing equipment made. However, when you con- 
sider that with it you can combine increased 
production with improved quality—it is obvious 
that the Proctor continuous extracting unit will 
pay for itself many times over. Even with the 
somewhat higher initial investment, viewed 
over the long run, Proctor equipment is actually 
the least expensive. 
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effectiveness of adsorbents used in lubricating 
oil refining procedures. Because Sinclair lubri- 
cants are made with infinite care to suit the 
specific requirements of your equipment, it is 
highly important to know exactly how adsor- 
bents, catalysts, and other treating materials 
perform in a refining process. 

This intricate apparatus is an assurance that 
Sinclair lubricant manufacture guarantees the 
very highest quality product. It is one more 
evidence of the painstaking Sinclair research 
and refinery contro] that result in outstanding 
lubricant performance. 


CRUDES EXPERT RESEARCH 
E 


(Leotherm Adsorption Apparatus) 
Seen through this mystic maze of tubes and wiring is a Sinclair Research technician. What h’s 
apparatus means to users of industrial lubricants is no mystery, however. 


At Sinclair Laboratories, the Isotherm Adsorption Apparatus is used constantly to determine the 


Siuclacr 
Textile Oils 


LILY WHITE OILS 


In grades to suit all spindle speeds, 
loads and operating conditions 


Light color, long life 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY + 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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EETING in historical’ Charleston, one of America’s 
M oldest cities, the Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of South Carolina at its annual convention June 5-7 looked 
to modern scientific research and production methods to 
bring increased prosperity to an industry that has made re- 
markable strides during the past 25 years. Dr. Claudius T. 
Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, cited 
the impressive gains made by the cotton textile industry in 
the last decade in the fields of public and labor relations, 
research and technology, and told association members that 
the industry has long since reached the position where it 
need not apologize “for any aspects of its operations or 
philosophy.” 

In this respect plans were laid for intensified work in 
expanding the J. E. Sirrine Textile Foundation. It was 
reported that approximately $840,000 had been raised, the 
income from which will be used largely in expanding textile 
education facilities at Clemson College, Clemson, S$. C., and 
immediate plans are to raise the fund past the million dollar 
mark. Referring to the Institute of Textile Technology at 
Charlottesville, Va., Dr. Murchison predicted that within 
another five years he believed that institute would be recog- 
nized as one of the greatest research and educational institu- 
tions in America. Great strides have already been made in 
this direction, he revealed, adding that one of the greatest 
groups of scientists in the world have been assembled to 
comprise part of this organization. 

Lawrence O. Hammett of Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, 
and Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the association at the closing session. In his annual! 
address as president, Mr. Hammett stressed the importance 
of increasingly close co-operation between the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association and the state associations 
of mill executives. This policy of handling regional and 
national matters with and through the American Association 
has been found to be the most effective approach, he ob- 
served. 

Dr. William P. Jacobs, president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, warned the South Carolina 
group that it must be prepared for the most intense type 
of textile competion from many parts of the world after 
those industries get into full production. Dr. Jacobs said he 
was confident about good business for the immediate future 
but expressed deep concern about the international compett- 
tive situation which is developing. The State Department, 
he declared, is encouraging other countries to rehabilitate 
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And Research Matters 
At South Carolina Association 


their textile industries. “There has also been a turn-about 
on protective tariffs,” he said. ‘Some of the old-time pro- 
ponents are now for free trade. The cotton growers now 
appreciate the importance of protecting domestic mills but 
the cotton shippers do not yet take this position. Thus, the 
mills, together with the labor unions, have the major part of 
the effort to insure a program that will not permit a return 
of the kind of competition which the Japs gave before the 
war. 

Dr. Jacobs spoke strongly against lending of American 
money to build up dollar credits in foreign countries, point- 
ing out that “even if other nations have no dollars with 
which to buy our products we cannot build a permanent or 
profitable market by lending or giving them dollars. Even 
the United States is not wealthy enough to finance the whole 
world,’ he added, “but we do have enough money to pre- 
vent domestic depression and that is exactly what we should 
do. We cannot talk ourselves into a depression when money 
does the talking.” 

For every thousand dollars spent on research before the 
war, Dr. Murchison revealed, the industry now is spending 
a million. As examples of the vastly expanded interest in 
research, he cited the foundations established in North Car- 
olina, South Carolina and Georgia by mill contributions 
which now amount to several million dollars. The industry 
is contributing $200,000 annually through its five cents a 
bale campaign in research and promotion and is co-operating 
closely with the National Cotton Council in these fields, he 
pointed out. Cotton mills are contributing much to the 
economic welfare of the cotton farmer by encouraging 
mechanization of agriculture, he said. 

The physical organization of the industry has been greatly 
improved through the so-called “‘vertical integrations’’ ac- 
complished in the last several years, Dr. Murchison further 
declared. Contrary to many false impressions, these integra- 
tions, he asserted, do not in any way represent a trend to- 
ward monopoly or to large formations just for the sake of 
large units. “Vertical integrations in cotton textiles,” he 
concluded, ‘represent an effort to provide with single man- 
agement a wider range of products and better balanced pro- 
duction schedules. As a result, the general public will be 
rewarded with higher quality products and inevitable lower 
prices. 

Gov. J. Strom Thurmond of South Carolina, guest speaker 
at the association’s banquet, paid tribute to the textile in- 
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dustry and urged the manufacturers to take advantage of 
expanded port facilities in Charleston, scene of the meeting. 

Other officers of the association in addition to Mr. Ham- 
mett, president, include John K. Cauthen, who was re- 
elected as executive vice-president and secretary-treasurer of 
the group. J. B. Harris of Mathews Mill, Greenwood, was 
elected second vice-president. 

Directors were named as follows: three years—Robert E. 
Henry of the Dunean, Watts, Aragon-Baldwin Mills and 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville; Walter S$. Montgomery 
of Beaumont, Spartan and Startex Mills, Spartanburg, and 
Samuel H. Swint of Graniteville Co., Graniteville. F. E. 
Grier of Abney Mills, Greenwood, was named to fill the 
unexpired term of J. B. Harris on the board and W. A. L. 
Sibley was named to fill the term of George Wright, retired. 
Mr. Wright was named a life member of the board of direc- 
tors. 


Mr. Wright, who retired some months ago as president 
of Republic Cotton Mills at Great Falls, was honored fur- 
ther by being named president of the J. E. Sirrine Textile 
Foundation, which held its annual meeting June 5 in Char- 
leston. Mr. Wright succeeds Robert H. Chapman of Inman 
and Riverdale Mills, Spartanburg, who became vice-presi- 
dent succeeding Richard W. Arrington of Union Bleachery, 
Greenville. John K. Cauthen of Columbia is secretary-treas- 
urer of the foundation. Trustees of the foundation remained 
unchanged and are as follows: R. E. Henry, Greenville; J. 
E. Sirrine, Greenville; S. H. Swint, Greenville; S$. H. Lan- 
der, Anderson; W. S. Montgomery, Spartanburg; C. B. 
Hayes, Lyman; William P. Jacobs, Charlotte; B. F. Hagood, 
Easley; W. A. L. Sibley, Union; R. W. Arrington, Green- 
ville; C. B. Nichols, Anderson; R. H. Chapman, Spartan- 
burg; W. H. Beattie, Greenville; George M. Wright, Abbe- 
ville, and L. O. Hammett, Anderson. 


Has Final Spring Divisional Meeting 


NHE spring meeting of the Northern North Carolina- 
Virginia Division of the Southern Textile Association 
was Meld in the Central Y. M. C. A. Building, Spray N. C., 
on Saturday morning, June 7, with approximately 110 tex- 
tile plant operating executives in attendance. J]. B. Powell 
of Erlanger Mills, Inc., at Lexington, N. C., presided as 
divisional chairman. Addresses made during the meeting by 
Raymond E. Henderson, Schoolfield Division manager for 
Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., and Dr. William M« 
Gehee, director of personnel research for Fildcrest Mills, 
Spray, are published on this and following pages. 


Production Vs. Living Standards 


By RAYMOND E. HENDERSON 


MERICA is today and has been for many years the 
land of promise for people all over the world. Mil- 
lions of them dream of some day coming to our country 
where they can make a better life for themselves and their 
families. Among the hordes of the poor and the depressed 
in other lands there is a great yearning to leave behind the 
poverty, tyranny, and oppression and come to our country 
where they have an opportunity to bring up their families 
without these fears. 

This raises the question as to why our land its so much 
favored over most other countries of the world. Some peo- 
ple say our way of living is the result of our great natural 
wealth and resources. Others say it is the political system 
of freedom and democracy under which we live that pro 
vides an opportunity for every person to rise to the limit of 
his ability. Still others say it is the result of courage and 
hard work and a willingness to take a chance which is a 
heritage from our pioneering forefathers who were them- 
selves rugged individualists and who came to a wild un- 
tamed country where they hewed out for themselves a way 
of life entirely different from the one they had left. 

Regardless of the reason for our favored position over 
most of the other parts of the world, there is one thing on 
which I believe we will all agree. Our industrial system has 
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contributed mightily to the ever increasing standard of living 
of all the people in our coun‘ry. Our industries have forged 
the tools and turned out an ever increasing amount of pro- 
duction as the years have gone by for the enjoyment and 
comfort of all of our people. It demonstrated its might 
dramatically during the war that has just ended. Starting 
from nothing, within the space of three years, we produced 
ships, planes, guns, and many other items in stupendous 
quantities to equip our Army. Not only did we equip our 
own forces, of some 12 million men, magnificently with 
every known device for fighting a war, but we supplied 
untold quantities of armaments and materials to our many 
allies. But for this tremendous productive capacity which 
overcame our enemies and astonished the whole world, this 
war could not have been won. 

Probably the most important example of our continued 
improvement in the way of living for all our people is the 
comparison in the weight and size of the average soldier in 
this war as against the first world war. The men who fought 
the last war were generally the sons of the men who fought 
the first war. Yet the average soldier in the last war was 
three-fourths of an inch taller and ten pounds heavier than 
the average soldier in the first world war. This is a signifi- 
cant fact and illustrates better than any way I know the 
results of our industrial system. Because of the ever increas- 
ing productivity per man hour brought about by improved 
machinery and methods, the hours of labor per person were 
reduced. Earning power was greatly increased. People ate 
more and better quality food. Young children could have 
more milk and other needed foods for healthy growth. 
Women in pregnancy generally received better medical 
attention because of increased purchasing power. The farms 
of our country during the war, with greatly reduced man- 
power, turned out crops such as never had been turned out 
before through the use of machinery and improved fertiliz- 
ers and soil study. Most of these things are either direct or 
indirect results of the steady improvement and development 
of our industrial system. 

These things lead us to one conclusion that is clear and 
irrefutable. That fact is; these goods things of life can come 
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to the people in our country as a whole only in exact pro- 
portion to the productivity per man-hour. This is an immu- 
table law that cannot be changed by the president of the 
United States, the Congress, the Supreme Court, or any 
other human agency under the sun. If we continue in this 
country to increase the productivity per man-hour by the 
further development of tools and machines, by the increase 
of labor-saving devices, by better methods and the employ- 
ing of new techniques and technologies, our standard of 
living will continue to improve and all of our people will 
have more and more of the good things of life from year to 
year. If productivity per man-hour decreases through the 
restriction of these devices and the restriction of production 
by artificial means, as some people are trying to do, then our 
standard of living will begin to decline and nothing can 
stop it. 

Let me illustrate in another way. All of us have read and 
heard of the plight of the English. Last winter there was a 
crisis in the mining of coal in England which stopped off 
many industries for several weeks. Many thousands of peo- 
ple were out of work, were cold and miserable and uncom- 
fortable. No doubt, a great many died as a result of this 
shortage of coal. No doubt, many children were born under 
these adverse conditions and their growth, mentally and 
physically, was hampered. The situation as for the coal in 
England is only one of the problems they have. We heard 
more of this problem than any other because it came so 
suddenly and with such serious consequences. Right now 
the English are suffering for many of the necessities of life 
and they have virtually no luxuries such as we know in this 
country. It all stems from the same source. 

For 30 years the English have practiced the foolhardy 
program of restricting productivity per person in all of their 
mines and industries. They did this with the plea that it 
was the only way they could keep all of their workers occu- 
pied. Nothing could be further from the truth. In England 
today a coal miner produces one ton of coal per day. In our 
country a miner gets out 5.1 tons of coal per day. In Eng- 
land for 30 years they have not been allowed to introduce 
new machinery, labor saving devices and improved methods. 
They still mine coal with pick and shovel, grubbing it out 
of the ground in the primitive fashion with hard, back- 
breaking labor. In our country, we have equipped our mines 
with machinery, labor-saving devices, improved methods 
and have kept up to date as the years have advanced. Our 
miners do less actual physical labor to produce over five 
tons of coal per day than the English miner does to produce 
one ton of coal. Because of this lower production, it ts 
impossible to pay the English miner more than a fraction 
of what our own miners are paid. At the same time and 
for the same reason, the price of coal to the consumer is so 
expensive many people cannot buy coal and many others 
cannot buy as much as they need. This one condition affects 
the health, life and comfort of the great bulk of the English 
people, 

This is one example of their difficulties. Another is the 
way they run their textile mills which comes closer home to 
us in this group today. In England the weavers are restricted 
to four to six looms each, regardless of the fabric. Conse- 
quently, they have no automatic looms because it does not 
pay a mill to put them in since the weaver is not allowed to 
run more than six looms. Spinners are restricted to four to 
six sides of spinning and other work in the mill is on the 
same basis. Consequently, it requires two to three times as 
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many people in the English textile mills to produc e the same 
amount of cloth in the same quality as it does in our mills. 
And here again as in the coal mines, the workers can be 
paid only a pittance as compared to our textile workers, and 
yet the price of cloth is high because of the great amount 
of labor that goes into the manufacture. Most of them can- 
not afford to have anything like as much cloth as they need 
for their various uses. Furthermore, they cannot compete 
with our country and other countries which produce goods 
at a much lower cost. 

The tragic part of this story is that the very people whom 
the politicians and others in power claim to protect are the 
ones who are now suffering most from these foolhardy 
practices. The poorest and lowest paid people are hit the 
hardest because their wages are low and what little money 
they do make buys such a small amount of the high-priced 
goods. 

We are suffering in our country right now to some degree 
from the same thing as the English. Many people here are 
trying, by all means in their power, to force us to the same 
wicked and iniquitous practices in our industries. Due to 
our country’s wealth and natural resources, we have not 
suffered any major calamity from these practices yet, but if 
it continues and becomes more widespread, it will do the 
same thing to us in time as it has done to the English. If 
we had followed the same practices for the last 30 years as 
the English have followed in restricting production, we 
would be in their condition. Furthermore, our chances for 
winning the last war would have been greatly reduced. In 
fact, I doubt tf we could have won this war under these 
conditions. With no intention of robbing our fighting men 
of the credit for a magnificent job, this war was won by the 
side that had the most ships and planes and guns and the 
many other thousands of items needed to fight a war. 

If we do not avdil ourselves of every known device and 
are not diligent in seeking evety known improvement for 
increasing productivity, our economy will remain static to 
say the very least and will very likely begin to crumble. 
When that happens, we will lose our dominant position in 
world affairs and our country will be wide open to the 
invader who will not hesitate at invasion if they think they 
have a chance to subdue us. 

Textiles and related businesses in our country employ 
more people than any other business in this country. This 
group today represents an important segment of that tre- 
mendous industry. We have a responsibility of major im- 
portance laid on us for continuing to improve the living 
standards of the people in our country. If we do not avail 
ourselves of the latest methods, techniques and devices, for 
continuing to increase the productivity per man, we are not 
doing our duty to our country, our communities, our work- 
ers, and our employers. 


Vocational Education For Textile 
Supervisors And Workers 
By DR. WILLIAM McGEHEE 


HAVE spent all my life in some aspect of training. | 
taught in the public schools—taught Latin—and inciden- 
tally, had much less success in teaching Latin than in teach- 
ing football. I taught psychology for several years and 
finally got one student who could spell the word. Then | 
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spent some, time in the Navy, teaching pilots some aspects 
of instrument flying. It is because of that experience that | 
feel even at all qualified to talk to you. What I am going 
to do is to try to synthesize and bring together some of the 
things I have found out in the public schools and in college 
about teaching and tie them up, if I can, with what I am 
learning about training in industry. The things that I am 
going to try to present to you are some thoughts and e@pin- 
ions and some tentative conclusions to which my brtef ex- 
perience and contact with industry have led me. I say they 
are tentative. I hope very much that when I am through 
talking you will ask questions and that you will criticize 
these remarks, for the simple reason that I am hoping to 
get as much out of this as you are. 

The first point I want to make in this synthesis ts that | 
am convinced that those of us who are concerned with 
training in industry can get much of value from the liter- 
ature on experimental investigations of learning that has 
been developed in the last 30 or 40 years. There is an ex. 
tensive amount of it. I have a book in my library on the 
nature of learning. In that particular book there are listed 
the titles of over 300 articles that have been written on the 
experimental nature of learning—articles written in the last 
few years. Admittedly, many of those articles have little 
value to industry. For instance, | have seen one article 
with the title ‘Maze Learning in a Gold Fish” and another 
on ‘Goal Behavior in a Caterpillar,” which obviously would 
have no bearing on your problems of training. But in these 
articles there are many on studies which have been made 
which are directly pertinent to industrial situations. I am 
not going into those articles in detail, but I should like to 
bring out facts which have been proved in experimental 
situations in the public schools and in psychological labora- 
tories and which I think are, in my observation, directly 
pertinent to the planning and working out of industrial 
studies. 

The first point to which | wish to call your attention is 
the importance of motivation in learning. In other words, 
your worker is not going to learn unless he wants to learn. 
We have to set up our situations in training in such a way 
as to enlist his interest in what he is learning. It is a well 
proven fact that we can get more out of a person by prais- 
ing him than by blaming him; we can get him to learn bet- 
ter. It is also a well known fact that you have to vary the 
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type of incentive that you use for learning. If you praise a 
man continuously he will get used to praise, and it will slide 
off his back. If you blame him continuously you have the 
same result. So the first point is that you have to make the 
fellow want to learn. 

The second important fact that has come out is that in 
order for a person to learn efficiently he has to be properly 
guided, particularly in the initial stages of learning activity. 
I do not know whether you realize it or not, but a man 
learns the incorrect response in a situation just as well as 
the correct response. You learn to slice on your drive in 
golf just as you learn the correct way of driving, and with 
the correct instruction in the beginning you might have been 
able to eliminate that slice. The same thing is true in any 
situation—in industry, school, sport. The individual has to 
be given the correct way in the beginning; we should not 
wait until he has established inadequate habits. 

The third factor, which I think has been largely over- 
looked in the industrial situation, due to the exigencies of 
that situation, is the time element. It is admitted that if it 
takes 20 hours to teach a man something he will learn much 
more quickly if you teach him in five four-hour bits than in 
two ten-hour bits or in one 20-hour period. Admittedly, 
that is difficult to do in industry. You have the man in there 
for eight hours a day. But I believe that you can switch 
your man around and use him in some other way after 
teaching him for, say, four hours. 

Next is the skill of the teacher in using different methods 
of presentation—visual aids, demonstrations, careful plan- 
ning. A poor teacher can do more harm sometimes than no 
teacher at all by not clearly and carefully presenting what he 
is trying to get over. Another point that has come out in 
these numerous researches is the importance of the individ- 
ual’s knowing why he is asked to do something. How many 
of you, in instructing a worker, say ‘‘Go over there and do 
so-and-so” and never tell him why you want it done? I saw 
a cartoon in the newspaper the other day showing the Bull 
of the Woods running hell for leather to the shop. When 
asked why, he said: “I told the guy to make the new piece 
exactly like the old one.’ Another man said: ‘‘But you 
didn't tell him not to make the hole in it egg-shaped. The 
old one was egg-shaped from being worn.” If he had just 
told the man why he wanted it done a certain way he would 
have gotten it that way. Tell your fellows why you want 
certain things done. Admittedly that takes time, but you 
save time and worry in the end. 

The next point of importance is that of tacking on to 
what a man already knows the thing you are trying to teach 
him. I had a student once, a few years ago, who could not 
understand one of the laws of chemistry about the expansion 
of gases. I was not teaching chemistry at the time, but he 
came to me for help. It had never occurred to anyone that 
you could teach that in the terms of the behavior of an auto- 
mobile tire in hot and cold weather, instead of talking about 
co-efhicients, etc., etc. You have to bring it down to what 
the person already knows. 

Those are some of the points that have been worked out 
in studies—not in industrial situations, but they are appli- 
cable to industrial situations. I am only asking you to try 
them out when you are setting up your own experimental 
situations. That is one thing I think that we have to come 
to in the textile and other industries—actual experimental 
work on training. Some say we have not time. | say we 
have not time not to. We can waste more time and money 
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in using inefficient systems of training than by experimental 
work. What is the best way to train a weaver, by vestibule 
training or on the job? You may have opinions, but who 
knows? What is the value of moving pictures in training? 
Another question (and I do not know whether we have the 
answer yet) is, who should train? Should we have special 
instructors whose sole job is training in industry, or should 


we rely on the best worker? What is the optimum point for 
cessation of training in any given type of industrial activity ? 
How long does it take to make a weaver? How long to 
make a spinner? When should we quit training—the formal 
types of training? I doubt very much if we have an answer 
to those questions. Certainly I do not know. 

Let’s go on from that and take the problem of training 
supervisors. Are lecture methods a good way? We say they 
are not. Is the conference method a good way? We have 
never set it up and tried it out. I say to you that if we are 
going very far in training for industry we have to get the 
answers to these questions, and the only way to get them is 
to set up experimental methods and try them out in care- 
fully controlled situations. 

I have said that we take methods learned in fields other 
than industrial. We should also do experimental work in 
trying to find out whether they are good for industry or not. 
Also, we have to adapt any program of training to the needs 
of our own particular mill; we have to tailor-make it for 
Dan River Mills, for Fieldcrest Mills, instead of going out 
and buying canned programs. I have absolutely nothing 
against correspondence courses, but I have to swallow a 
whole correspondence course as the sole method of training 
our supervisors here. I have looked over a good many of 
them in the last six months. Some of them have something 
good in them, and I want to pull that out. Some have some- 
thing poor in them, and I do not want any of that. You 
have to take them and tailor them to your particular needs, 
so you must know what you need. We are attempting to do 
that here in Fieldcrest—find out what we actually need in 
supervisory training. We are doing it by studying with our 
foremen to find out what are their actual training needs. 
We hope to find out in ten years or so. 

Another thing in connection with training ts that the 
ultimate responsibility of training must lie upon line super- 
vision and not on the staff. The people in the staff are not 
the people to do the training if we are to have good training 
done. You men who are foremen and assistant foremen are 
the fellows responsible for getting production, not the train- 
ing officer. You are the fellows who ultimately will have to 


do the training. In the second place, the best way in the 
world to prove yourself is to train someone else. 

As I see it, the staff officers can function only in the fol- 
lowing ways: (1) in organizing routines of training and 
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scheduling; (2) furnish training aids and materials—per- 
haps supply them to you, but certainly suggest them to you; 
(3) compile records of training; and (4) help you evaluate 
your training. I do not mean that the foreman in the weave 
room should be a statistician; Lord help the weave room if 
he is, But certainly the training people should be able to 
help you evaluate your system. Then occasionally they may 
help you to teach specialized subjects, and I think the less 
they do of actual teaching the better the training program 
will be. But the primary job is your job, the job of you men 
on the production line. It is your job to see that the training 
program is adequate. 

Another point that has come to me in thinking this over 
is the importance of the proper training of instructors. You 
supervisors certainly have to teach at the assistant foreman 
level. You have to get the word across to the people who 
are under you. Many of these people have a natural apti- 
tude for that, but I think we can help them by setting up 
training courses; in other words, courses in training instruc- 
tion, in the use of visual aids, etc. 

Along that line, if you are going to use production work- 
ers as trainers, I think after carefully selecting them you are 
going to have to make it worth their while both financially 
and in the way of social prestige. If your top weaver be- 
comes an instructor and his production falls off on account 
of it, he is going to neglect the learner to turn to his weav- 
ing unless you make it worth his while financially to do the 
training. Then, teaching is not an easy job, and you have to 
give your trainer some status to make him keep his job of 
teaching; you have to see that he has some prestige. 

Next is the matter of records. We have to evaluate the 
trainee’s progress. If you could study the records of your 
training from day to day you could find the learner's weak 
points and his strong points. If he has some weak point, 
some sloppy performance, you can correct it. You can see 
his learning progress and get him to improve it from time 
to time. These records are necessary in order for us to 
evaluate our training procedure. Recently I read an article 
about a training program set up to teach certain workers the 
easiest and quickest way to change knives in a moving pair 
of shears. Prior to the use of the training program it took a 
man 27 minutes to change the knife. The training reduced 
the time from 27 minutes to 12 minutes, and there was a 
worthwhile saving in actual production costs over the course 
of a year. 

I think training records can be used to predict the ulti- 
mate level of achievement of your worker. People do not 
work at the same level. If you have a person on your pay- 
roll for six or eight or 12 months there is some obligation, 
moral if not contractual, to keep him if he does a reasonably 
good job. But if you study his records during the first 
month or two months you can predict whether that person 
will be a good worker or a poor worker at the end of six 
months. You can predict whether he will ever get up to 
satisfactory production. In other words, we need. records 
and need to analyze those records. 

Another point I want to make is that it is necessary in the 
industrial world to keep on training. One thing struck me 
very forcibly in my college and school work—we had a 
termination point. We brought the boys up to where they 
got a B.S. or a B.A. and then turned them out. They be- 
came your headaches. I think one reason you say certain 
courses are no good is that you give them once and then do 
not give them any more. But (Continued on Page 63) 
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ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES 


with FULL-FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING 


insure continuous operation 
and reduce your costs. The standard 
Marquette cotton spindle, equipped 
with aluminum adapter (as illustrated) 
for use with paper tubes, has been giv- 
ing satisfactory service for seven years. 


Write for illustrated catalog 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS + FUEL O11 PUMPS 
~HYORAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES 
COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


 Sewthern Representative Byrd Miller, Woodside Greenville, § C 
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Integration Sciences Research 


By S. JACK DAVIS, Research Division, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Georgia 


NEXTILES to some may mean simply clothing, but the 
field is far greater than this restricted use. Textiles in 
the form of tents provide shelter from the elements, tex- 
tiles in the form of conveyor belts provide means of trans- 
porting materials, textiles imbedded in rubber tires meet 
the requirements of flexible structural material, textiles 
wrapped around conducting wires provide satisfactory elec- 
trical insulation, textiles in the form of rugs afford resilient 
floor covering, textiles in the form of towels absorb water 
from the body, textiles combined with plastics in laminates 
make silent gears, and so on and on one might account for 
the engineering uses, as well as the decorative uses, of tex- 
tiles. When one is confronted with such an extensive cata- 
log of the end uses of textile materials, it is necessary to 
realize that these various end uses make widely varying de- 
mands upon the textile materials. As our knowledge of the 
fundamental properties of the textile material increases, we 
may confidently expect that the existing end uses will be 
more adequately served, and new ones discovered. 

The fundamental unit comprising a textile raw material 
is the fiber. Fibers may be long or short, they may be thick 
or thin, they may be strong or weak, and they may be stiff 
or they may be resilient. Fibers may be derived from a wide 
variety of natural sources or they may be manufactured by 
man, either by regenerating naturally occurring materials or 
by synthesis from simpler materials. Even in spite of fibers 
from glass, from naturally occurring asbestos, and from 
certain metals, by far the greatest volume of fibers in com- 
mercial use today are organic high polymers. If we are to 
understand the best textile materials for a given end-use, it 
is necessary that we have a fundamental understanding of 
the intrinsic building block of that material, namely the fiber. 
Here it is that the physicist and the chemist and the biolo- 
gist take over and have a field day. In the background, of 
course, is the agriculturist and hovering above it all, like 
the specter of death, is the economist. 

I would like to classify for you the types of fiber in com- 
mercial use today. First of all, under the general classifica- 
tion of cellulosic fibers, is that grand old product of the 
South which has been called King Cotton. Flax and ramie 
are naturally occurring cellulosic fibers used in small vol- 
ume. Also in this classification is the so-called synthetic, 
rayon. Viscose rayon is not a synthetic in the strict sense, 
since it depends upon a natural source of cellulose as raw 
material. Cuprammonium rayon ts a similar material, differ- 
ing only, slightly from viscose in its physical and chemical 
properties and also being a regenerated cellulosic fiber. 

The next class of fibers could be the cellulose derivatives. 
Of course, only cellulose acetate has reached any commer- 
cial importance. Another general classification would be the 
naturally occurring protein fibers, including wool and other 
hairs. 

The next classification could be the regenerated protein 
fibers, known generically as the azlons. Although this class 
has not as yet been commercially important, very rapid prog- 
ress has been made recently in the technology of these fibers. 
Fibers are made by dissolving the protein from natural 
sources and regenerating them in an acid bath. The type of 
fiber produced is dependent upon the source of the protein, 
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and perhaps the most familiar to you are those fibers made 
from the casein of milk, sold commercially under the trade 
name of Aralac. There are fibers also from soy bean pro- 
tein and from peanut protein. 

[he next classification I would propose would be the 
pure synthetics. Under this classification would fall the 
fibers made from polyvinyl chloride polyvinyl acetate co- 
polymers and known commercially as vinyon, and of course 
the grand fiber recently glamourized, and justly so, by its 
manufacturers—nylon. 

Finally, I would suggest a combined classification of the 
inorganic fibers. Those of commercial importance include 
those from asbestos, a mineral which is fibrous in character, 
fiberglas, a fiber drawn from molten glass, and metallic 
fibers, such as steel or aluminum. 

What do we need to know about fibers? From the phy- 
sical port of view, we need to know something of their 
strengths per cross-section unit area, we need to know their 
elongations under loads, we need to know the recovery from 
load, we need to know whether they will flex or not, we 
need to know whether or not they will shrink with moisture, 
we necd to know their dielectric constants, we need to know 
their efficiency as thermo-insulators, we need to know their 
average cross-section diameter, and we need to know the 
distribution of fiber length—to mention only a few of the 
more important physical properties. From the chemical point 
of view, we desire to know the behavior of these fibers with 
respect to acid or alkali, with respect to heat, light, or other 
deteriorating influences, with regard to their water absorb- 
ing or repelling properties, their property of absorbing dye- 
stuffs, their behavior toward oxidants such as bleaching 
solution, the possibilities of such chemical reaction as esteri- 
fication and etherification, and a host of other odds and 
ends. To the biologist, it is of interest to know the extent 
to which a given fiber supports or repels microbiological 
activity, such as mildew and other destructive micro-organ- 
isms. 

There are borders between the various sciences in which 
tools from one or the other or both must be employed. As 
mentioned earlier, most of the commercial fibers now used 
are organic high polymers. In order to understand their 
physical properties, it is necessary to resort to an investiga- 
tion of their physicochemical properties. It is desirable to 
know the degree of polymerization; in order to estimate this, 
one resorts to the colloidal chemist’s measurements. viscosity 
or Osmotic pressure. It is desirable to have a measure of the 
interchain bonding, say by hydrogen bonding, in which 
event it is necessary to resort to fundamental data from phy- 
sical chemistry to calculate the attraction of the various 
chains in the polymer. It is furthermore desirable to have 
some idea of the relative crystalline and non-crystalline por- 
tion of the high polymer, in which case the tool of the X- 
ray technologist is applied to estimate this property. After 
the micro-biologist has established that a certain fiber will 
support micro-biological attack, it is necessary for the chem- 
ist, in co-operation with the micro-biologist, to develop 
suitable proofing agents to prevent such micro-biological 
activity. The chemist produces a color on a fiber and it is 
the job of the spectropist to analyze it. The physicist finds 
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a fiber of peculiarly high dielectric content and it is the job 
of the chemist to determine the cause. The chemist alters 
the fiber by certain reactions and it is the job of the mircro- 
scopist to trace the effect on the physical appearance of the 
hiber. 

But the integration extends even further than this. Even 
today, the largest volume of fibers in commercial use are of 
natural origin. The agriculturist contributes to the produc- 
tion of better natural fibers by proper selection of plant 
breeds, soil conditions, proper fertilization, and improved 
method of harvesting. For example, scientists at the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory have found that tire cord 
manufactured from Wilds cotton is far superior in service 
a similar cord manufactured from Stoneville 2B. 
Very unfortunately the meteorologist has not yet obtained 
control of the weather, although he has made contributions 
of vital nature to weather prediction. Those in animal hus- 
bandry have made significant contribution toward the pro- 
duction of better wool through breeding and nutritional 
guidance. 


tests to 


Assuming that adequate knowledge of the properties of 
fibers from the physical and chemical standpoint are well 
known, which is certainly not the case, and that these prop- 
erties may be controlled through the combined efforts of the 
agriculturist and the synthetic fiber manufacturer, how are 
these various qualities to be translated into an end product 
which is suitably adapted to the end use? This appears to 
be a job for the engineer. Textile manufacturing 7s an en- 
gineering proposition. The fiber is the raw material. It 1s 
the job of the textile engineer to take this mass of disor- 
ganized fibers and, by appropriate means, to organize them 
in positions essentially parallel to one another. The fibers 
thus aligned with respect to each other are anchored into 
place, so to speak, by twisting around each other, forming 
the fundamental product of any textile operation, namely 
the yarn. 

As soon as the yarn is formed in the mill, it is necessary 
to re-submit the product to the physicist for evaluation. 
Once again, the stress-strain relationships of the yarn are of 
great importance, dependent intrinsically upon the stress- 
strain relationship of the component fibers but not in a di- 
rect relationship to those properties. The complications of 
fiber organization and of twist have been imposed. The 
tensile strength of the yarn is to be determined and again 
it is dependent upon the intrinsic strength of the component 
fiber, but is not a direct function of the strength of the 
fiber since such factors as twist and the co-efficient of fric- 
tion between the surfaces of the fibers again enter the pic- 
ture. The behavior of the yarn with repeated bending, or 
flexing, is again related to the intrinsic fiber property, but 
not in direct relationship. The organization of the fibers 
within the yarn are subject to review by the microscopist, 
and often the chemist is asked to check the fiber content of 
blended yarns. 

If the yarn so produced enters directly into the end-use, 
very often the chemist is asked to co-operate with the en- 
gineer in improving the over-all tensile strength of the yarn. 
Occasionally he is asked to alter the dielectric properties of 
the yarn by chemical treatment or by the addition of bond- 
ing materials such as the synthetic resins. He is asked to 
make the textile material compatible with the medium in 
which it is used, improved adhesion to rubber and to plastics 
or greater resistance to micro-biological attack and the like 
being required. 


Assuming, on the other hand, that the yarn is to enter 


a woven fabric, this is another engineering operation. By 
mechanical means, yarns are inserted alternately above and 
below other yarns to form the woven fabric so familiar to 
all. This is not accomplished, however, by the textile en- 
gineer, or weaver, without relying on the chemist to supply 
sizing formulations which will afford smooth weaving. 
These sizing compositions appear to be perfect culture 
media for most of the micro-organisms which attack tex- 
tiles and it is necessary for the chemist to co-operate with 
the micro-biologist in providing for this in the formulation 
by including suitable proofing agents. 

Woven fabrics have physical properties which are pe 
culiar to themselves. Once again it is necessary to rely on 
the physicist for evaluation. For example, 50 single yarns 
lying side by side in a width of one inch might have a total 
strength of 40 pounds; when woven into a fabric and tested 
again, one inch width of this material very likely will have 
a tensile strength of 50 or even 60 pounds. This additional 
strength, apparently drawn from thin air, appears to violate 
the laws of mechanics. It is necessary for the physicist, or 
the theoretical engineer, to realize that the loads are being 
distributed over very short lengths of the yarns involved 
by the presence of the cross members of the fabric with the 
result that more of the intrinsic strength of the component 
fibers is now being utilized than when each yarn was allow- 
ed to shift for itself. 

If I may be allowed a digression at this point, this seems 
to illustrate to me the strength in organization which should 
be characteristic of any research group. Several members 
of the group pulling independently may indeed carry the 
load required, but when their efforts and their talents are 
co-ordinated and inter-related through proper methods of 
co-operation, the whole may possibly exceed the sum of 
the component parts. 

The impact resistance, the bursting strength, the per- 
meability of the fabric to air, and the thermal insulating 
qualities of the fabric, now become the province of the 
physicist for study. The chemist in turn may submit the 
fabric to various procedures and vitally alter the permea- 
bility to air, or the thermal insulating factor, or even the 
bursting strength. Furthermore, the chemist may bleach the 
fabric to produce a very acceptable white material or he may 
apply any of a multitude of colors which are available. In 
order to do these things, he must have some idea of the 
chemical composition of the component fibers, and in these 
instances such physical characteristics as the twist of the 
yarn or the closeness of the weave enter into the picture. 
He may apply coatings of rubber or plastics to the fabric 
and make it impermeable to air or water, he may apply 
proofing materials to make the fabric water-repelling, or 
he may confer the quality of mothproofness on the ma- 
terial. The microscopist, in turn, can check the depth and 
uniformity of dyeing or may determine with accuracy the 
position of coating on the finished fabric. 

If I should be asked what are the ideal qualifications of a 
scientist engaging in textile research, I believe that I would 
say that he should be an expert in one of the fields men- 
tioned and that he must be aggressively co-operative. No 
one man can be an expert in all the phases involved in tex- 
tile research; it is a rare organization where there is a collec- 
tion of men whose combined knowledge covers the gamut 
of requirements. But if the group as a whole works together 
with enthusiasm and intelligent direction, there are few 
problems in the textile industry which cannot be improved 
by its attention. 
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DRAPER or C & K LOOMS 


will not give you the results you seek unless 
they are equipped with the highest quality of 


LOOM HARNESS 


Made to stand the high speed for which they 
have been designed. 


Ste-Hed-Co 


Flat Steel Heddles 
Nickle, Cadmium Finish or Stainless Steel 
Loom Harness Frames 


Warp Preparation Equipment 
Loom Reeds—Pitch Band and all Metal 
Shuttles—Dogwood and Persimmon 
Drop Wires and Loom Accessories 


are scientifically designed:and made. They 
will prove, as they have for almost a half- 


looms, no matter how modern. 


They are built to give satisfaction and to re- 
quire the minimum attention. 


That is why they are so popular in the States 
as well as Foreign Lands. 


Contact our nearest representative. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. co. 


_ 2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 
621 E. McBEE AVE., GREENVILLE, 


Atlanta, Ga. C. Providence,R.|. Montreal, Can. 
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Spinning And Weaving 


By JAMES DIBB, On British Broadcasting Corporation 


N a climate having much less of the sun, and very often 


wet and chilly because of musts from the seas that are 


all around us, the cloths made by early British spinners and 
weavers had, before all other characteristics, to be very 
warm and very hard-wearing. Our aim was then utilitarian 
rather than artistic. Cloth making in those times was an in- 
dustry carried on in the homes of the people, for the greater 
part. The spinning and weaving of the wool of the rough 
hill-sheep, or of the flax which was grown locally, were 
family occupations followed when the weather interfered, 
as it could do very seriously, with work in the fields or on 
the small fishing boats at sea. 

What was produced was sound stuff, however plain in 
appearance, and it served its purpose very well. But, under 
such conditions, there was not much chance of artistry. 
Nonetheless, as the years followed one another, there came 
a reaching out towards something that added beauty to serv- 
iceable qualities. 


In the Scottish Highlands, where the people were then 


Celts who spoke no English but only their own Gaelic, the 
clans had their distinctive tartans, the lines and bands of 
bright color in which, against a quieter background, called 
for no small skill in weaving. And, apart from this special 
tradition, both the Southern non-Celtic Scots and the Eng- 
lish learned to make use of such vegetable and mineral dyes 
as their country offered, to enrich the shawls worn by 
women and the tweed cloths in which men who could pay 
for such good stuff were dressed. In time, certain localities 
became noted for their skill in making a quiet dignity and 
beauty about the cloth, and to them came demand from 
overseas also. 

Once, however, the restless ingenuity of man had found 
means to harness machines to spinning and weaving, the fac- 
tories in the towns they created—and hideously ugly towns 
they were at first—drained the country villages of the men, 
women and even the children who would otherwise have 
carried on the tradition they had inherited. That is to say, 
they took away by far the greater part of them. Somewhat 


NEW SYNTHETIC 


developed in Great Britain during the last six years. 


British plants te put Terylene on the market as soon as possible. 
components of Terylene; right, technical assistant winds Terylene yarn. 
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RIVAL TO SILK IS PRODUCED—tTerylene, a new and entirely synthetic fiber discovered by 30-year-old Dr. J. T. Dickson. has been 
Evolved from a “missing link” in the American creation of nylon, Terylene is described as 
immensely strong and highly resistant to heat, and can be made inte a wide range of woven and knitted materials. 
resemble silk, although they need far less care in laundering and pressing. 


Fabrics so far preduced from it 
foday hundreds of chemists, technicians and engineers are working in 


At top left, laboratory assistants test Terylene yarn; bottom left, testing intermediate 
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later, such men as John Ruskin and William Morris pro- 
tested that such craftsmen had something to offer which the 
factories would not then give, that individual quality of 
touch and discrimination which is the gift of Heaven to the 
artist, but not to the machine. 

Despite the overwhelming triumph of the mills, and the 
qualities of the fabrics they became able to make, as time 
went on—and they turned out cloths as good as the great 
in certain outlying parts of 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland, hand-woven cloths which con- 
formed to the immemorial cottage traditions, were still be- 
ing made. And not only to satisfy local taste. It soon be- 
came clear that what may be called the sdiosyncratic quali- 


majority of buyers wanted 


ties of such deliberately produced materials had an irresisti- 
ble attraction for certain classes of buyer in the outer world 
— and especially in the United States of America. The 
choicest of the tweeds made on the hand-looms of Harris 
and Donegal craftsmen of the old sort were steadily shipped 
to meet the desires of a well-to-do and fastidious minority. 

It made plain the fact that the craftsman of the humble 
hand loom had still his public which, though it was limited 
in numbers, was exactly the sort of public he wanted. He 
asked for intelligent appreciation of his artistry and the 
pains he took in its application. So stimulated, he could go 
on giving his very best. 


For the past half-century, I have been actively engaged 
in the production and sale of Britain's choicer commercial 
textiles and I have been enabled to watch the development 
of the demand for such desirable things. And for over 20 
of these years, my wife and I have devoted our spare time 
to exploring in earnest the best ways of satisfying tastes 
which are even more exclusive still 

Spinning and weaving by hand have certain obvious ad- 
advantages where each fabric is to have its own special com- 
bination of qualities. We regard ourselves as committed to 
both, laborious as they are, so that our individuality might 
be expressed in the work. Much the same may be said of 
the preliminary operations. For so numerous nowadays are 
the possible materials to be pressed into service for the 
building up of the distinctive yarns we need that we are 
bound to consider the nature of the contribution that each 
can make and very carefully build up the combination that 
appears to us to serve our creative purpose best. 

Even now we cannot but be aware of the tendency to- 
wards freer and freer self-expression which may be familiar- 
ly called a desire to be different from the crowd. People 
will come to regard the acceptance of the standard goods of 
the multiple stores as unworthy in a person of discrimina- 
tion. And then spinners and weavers who think and work 
as we do will not lack clients. 


Top left, Terylene manufacturers examine cloth woven on experimental loom; top right, Dr. J. T. Dickson, discoverer of Terylene, examines teat 
tubes im his laboratory; bottom left, samples showing various stages of Terylene production; bettom right, manufacturer and laboratory assistant 
examine experimental production of stecking knitted from Terylene.-—Ph otographs from British Information Services. 
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Modern Screen Printing 


By FRED F. JACOBS, Textile Colorist, General Dyestuff Corporation 
— Before American Association of Textile Technologists — 


textile fabrics dates back so far that 
it has never been possible to ascertain the time and 
place of its origin. It is believed, however, that in the Far 
East the Hindus and Chinese have practiced this art of hand 
coloring textiles from the earliest recorded times. From 
there the knowledge of this art traveled to Europe where 
some historians report the presence and practice of this tech- 
nique by some monasteries during the Middle Ages. 

The source of modern textile printing, however, can more 
easily be traced. It originated with block printing in India. 
This art consisted of cutting a design in relief upon wooden 
blocks, the raised parts of the design were then covered with 
color and transferred to the fabric by stamping. This know- 
ledge of stamping a pattern on textiles then traveled west- 
ward, through Persia and Asia Minor until it reached Europe 
in the latter part of the 17th Century. As block printing 
was only suitable for comparatively coarse designs, improve- 
ments were found necessary and so the process went through 
a series of changes. New ideas for pattern application some- 
times had nothing in common with the original method. 

The preparation of the screen itself as used today is most 
likely a modern adaptation of a Chinese method of spraying 
a pattern on to the cloth. For such a process, the desired 
pattern was cut from paper which in turn was placed on top 
of the cloth. The outline of the pattern was then sprayed 
on the fabric. As the designs became finer the stencil had 
to be strengthened and this was done by connecting the 
various parts of the stencil by human hair. From there it 
was only one step further to the use of a coarse fabric as a 
base or support for such paper stencils. Finally in place of 
a paper stencil the desired pattern was painted in. 

In the present-day use of screen printing a pattern is 
prepared in the following manner: To a wooden frame is 
fastened a suitable cloth, then each separate color from the 
original paper drawing is outlined on such a screen. Natur- 
ally only one color of the whole pattern is used for each 
screen. As the patterns on the average consists of four to 
five colors, there are four or five screens to each set. 

The actual printing is done on specially constructed tables. 
The surface of these tables should be absolutely level and 
is covered with soft felt which is protected by a cotton 
cover permanently tacked to the table. On top of all of 
this is placed a removable back gray, which is changed each 
time with either a change of pattern or color combination. 
At this point the actual cloth for printing ts spread on the 
table. The length of the table is preferably 60 to 80 yards 
so that a full piece of cloth can be printed in one operation, 
thus avoiding the troublesome fitting of continuous patterns 


as used in dress goods printing. For discontinuous patterns 
as encountered in printing table covers or handkerchiefs, the 
length of the tables is of lesser importance. 

The print tables have a guide rail to which are attached 
stoppers. The distance between the stoppers is governed by 
the length of the repeat of a given pattern. On dress goods 
patterns, the repeat may be around 36 inches, whereas on 
large table covers it may be every 74 inches. 

To assure a proper fit from screen to screen in a given 
pattern each screen is provided with a suitably located metal 
projection which when printing is fitted flush to the station- 
ary stopper on the guide rail. This will produce the desired 
repeat distance and also a perfect fit between the various 
screens of a pattern. Within the frame of the screen is 
finally poured at one end, the print paste which is spread 
evenly over the whole surface with a so-called squeegee. In 
actual printing every other repeat is left unprinted and is 
filled in later. This is done to give a chance for the print 
paste to dry slightly on the surface and prevent a possible 
mark-off in the back of the screen which otherwise might be 
transferred to the unprinted parts of the cloth due to the 
fact that the screen itself is wider than the repeat.6f the 
pattern and would therefore overlap the printed parts. As 
the printing is purely a manual operation one major prob- 
lem is to select a proper team of printers for a given print 
job. The penetration and, therefore, the depth of shade 1s 
governed to some extent by the pressure the printer applies 
on the squeegee. This naturally varies from one man to 
another. For this reason, generally the same team of print- 
ers should finish a complete order, as in a possible change 
the fill-in repeats due to this variation in hand pressure 
may show in turn a variation in penetration and in surface 
intensity of the colors, producing uneven results. 

As usual in printing textiles either by screen or by ma- 
chine the printed material is dried by various means and 
then further processed by a fixation of the colors in steam- 
ing and the conventional finishing operations. 

Screen printing is a big industry today and as such faces 
the same problems as other industries. It is by no means 
stationary as constant improvements are being made. Aside 
from competition between the screen printers themselves 
they are also confronted with a certain competition from 
machine printers. The industry, therefore faces the same 
serious problem of the survival of the fittest and which, 
with the return of a buyers market is particularly intensified. 
Screen printing comparison to machine printing offers the 
following advantages: 

Firstly, large repeats which are of great importance in 
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\¢ AMSUTTA’S fame for quality is not 
accidental. It results from deliberate measures to assure a 
superior product. Important among these advantages is an 
AMCO Humidification and Cooling System. 


By reducing excessive temperatures and holding humidity 
at correct levels—an easy routine with AMCO— ideal proc- 
essing “weather” prevails in every department. Also impor- 
tant to efficient production is greater comfort for the worker. 


Relative humidity is accurately maintained by introducing 
atomized watér spray, and the frictional heat of high speed 
machines is absorbed by evaporation of this moisture in con- 
junction with carefully controlled air-flow. No expensive 
changes are necessary—no air ducts to install—no jump in 
maintenance costs. 


What an AMCO System has done for many leading mills 
it can do for you. An AMCO engineer will gladly show you 
how you can modernize your plant simply and economically 
for better product quality with increased output. 


AMCO 


HUMIDIFICATION and COOLING 


FEATURES OF AMCO 
HUMIDIFICATION AND COOLING 


Reduces excessive temperature and 
holds relative humidity at point 
best suited to fibre and process. 


Speeds production in high friction 
(heat) areas. 


Assures evener yarn counts and 
increases breaking strength. 


Gradually increases regain for 
good roving and consequent better 
spinning. 


Drafting of fibres smoother and 
more compact. 


Waste and fly greatly reduced. 


No cumbersome ducts to require 
cleaning and obstruct light. 


Easier to install— minimum disrup- 
tion. 


High flexibility to meet changing 
room conditions. 


Minimum maintenance. 


Amco Evaporative Cooling utilizes 
your present humidification system. 


Increases worker comfort. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. arritiATED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY, INC., PROVIDENCE, R. |. BOSTON ATLANTA CHARLOTTE 
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the table cloth and drapery lines. Attempts have been made 
by machine printers to increase the circumference of copper 
shells. This dimension had to be kept, however, within the 
limits of the conventional! printing machine. Repeats of, say, 
72 inches would undoubtedly require a fundamental change 
in the structure of the present-day machinery. 

Secondly, short runs. For all practical purposes the screen 
printer can accept an order to print only one piece of cloth. 
On the other hand a 10,000-yard order or 2,000 yards for 
five individual color combinations is about the smallest order 
a machine printer would take. Here the relative cost of the 
two processes has to be considered. Let us face the machine 
printer first. We should disregard the cost of the design at 
this point as this would be the same for both methods. Con- 
sidering a ten-color drapery pattern the cost of engraving 
each of the required 40 to 50-inch shell is about $700; a 
chromium plating, considered today as essential averages 
$70. The cost of the 
10,000 yards of cloth essential for the first run, including 


This brings up the cost to $770. 


printing and finishing charges is about $5,000. The con- 
verter, therefore, has an investment of about $6,000 on one 
pattern without any assurance as to how well such a pattern 
will sell. 

For the first run on a screen printed pattern the cost of 
screens would be about $400, assuming an average cost of 
$40 per 50-inch screen. Adding the cost of a small yardage 
of cloth and the printing and finishing charges, the total 
cost would still be within $1,000 for the pattern, with an 
additional advantage that a wrong styling would not tie up 
a large investment and a considerable yardage of cloth. 
The actual print charges are five to ten times higher for the 
screen printing method itself. 

Finally, screen printing perhaps offers more possibilities 
in styling and intensity and brightness of color which is 
dificult if not impossible for technical reasons to match by 
means of machine printing. 

A number of screen printing plants grew up with the 
industry, whereas others remained in their studio stage. 
These two groups do not compete with themselves, as the 
large ones hardly care for very small specialized printing 
orders. The smaller ones, on the other hand, are not equip- 
ped to handle volume. 

Recent years have brought a number of modern proce- 
dures into being. Years ago the pattern in each screen, as 
mentioned before, was painted in by hand, a method which 
even now is not completely eliminated. Moreover, most of 
the screens are now produced photographically. In this 
technique ‘the sensitivity to light of gelatine in conjunction 
with ammonium chromate ts utilized. This gelatine layer in 
turn is reinforced with paint for final use. The photographic 
possibilities have not as yet been fully exploited, and in the 
future we probably can expect to see screen printed designs 
showing fine shade gradations. Trials have been made to 
this effect, but the shaded areas in the screen proved to be 
too thin and insufhciently durable. Europe probably is more 
advanced in this method today than we are, as they employ 
for their photographic process a system similar to a photo- 
graphi reproduction used in paper printing. By employing 
dots of various sizes a shade gradation is obtained. This is 
achieved by placing two negatives with parallel lines at right 
angles to each other and in front of the regular pattern 
negative. By having the crossed negatives in an off contact 
position a slight blurring is obtained which prevents a sharp 
outline of the dot. 


The cloth used for screens was at one time exclusively a 
specially woven silk. Today some nylon and particularly 
vinyon has found a wide use for this purpose. Vuinyon ts 
very durable and is not weakened by either acids or alkalies 
present in many print pastes. However, it has to be handled 
carefully in washing and drying as it becomes quite thermo- 
plastic at relatiy ely low temperatures. 

A further improvement in the manufacture of screens is 
the use of magnesium or aluminum angular strips, which 
prevent possible warping of the frame without adding ap- 
preciably to the weight. With such a stabilized screen a 
much better print registration can be obtained. 

The use of tacky surfaces on screen printing tables is 
another modern advance in screen printing. The common 
procedure was to pin the goods to the surface of the table 
cover. Now, more and more plants are applying a layer or 
hilm of wax on the surface which is suffix rently tacky to hold 
the cloth in position and eliminate pinning. In order to 
prevent a leakage of wax through the various layers, an 
oilcloth is used as a top cover. Lately emulsions, probably 
latex or some of the resin emulsions are being introduced 
for the same purpose. With the advent of tac ky surfaces the 
cloth is now being laid on the table by a specially con- 
structed carriage which unrolls the cloth and presses it to 
the surface of the table. Some claim that tacky surfaces are 
not suitable for jersey fabrics. This cannot be substantiated 
because even very coarse wool jerseys for heavy sweaters 
have been found to adhere firmly to such a surface and show 
excellent print quality. 

While on the subject of tables, it is interesting to note 
how the present shortage of building materials has brought 
forward the inventive mind of some screen printers. There 
is one instance of a screen printer who had a contract for 
printing and had rented a space but he could find no lumber 
for his tables. However, he had a perfectly good floor and 
with floor scrapers and sanders, leveled and polished the 
surface and made what may be termed ‘runways. He 
covered these in the conventional manner and produced the 
desired surface. No bending down for moving the screens 
or working the squeegee was necessary as they had extend- 
ing arms. As another instance a Belgian printer could not 
obtain seasoned or hard wood lumber. He. therefore. pre- 
pared the surface out of what he had on hand, then built 
up the sides a few inches and poured his surface. He used 
a thin cement mixture, which before hardening found its 
own level giving him a perfectly hard surface which he 
finally polished and then applied wax for tackiness. His 
printing procedure was slightly modified in so far as he 
realized that if a soft surface requires a hard squeegee to 
a hard surface would 
require a soft squeegee to get the same effect. 


get a perfect impression of the color 


One of the major problems in screen printing is the dry- 
ing of the printed material. Generally this is done by hang- 
ing the printed cloth over the table and let it dry under the 
prevailing air conditions. During the winter months the 
problem is not as acute as in the summer with its usual 
high humidity atmosphere. Heavy drying devices have been 
tried, such as heated tables, hot air blowers or ordinary fans. 
One has to bear in mind the fact that dry air at room tem- 
perature will dry the prints quicker than humid air at higher 
temperatures. By raising the temperature through heating 
devices very little additional drying is obtained, It is true 
of course that warmer air will absorb more moisture and 
probably will dry the first few tables quicker but then it also 
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reaches its saturation point and this causes a general dis- 
comfort for the worker and a lowering of efficiency. 

This problem can be greatly simplified by a dehumidif- 
cation of the air. Such an installation in many cases will 
prove to be not much more expensive than other devices 
much less efficient. After drying the material is subjected 
to either neutral OT ac id Apeing OF pressufe steaming depend 
ing on the requirements of the colors used. 

In describing steaming conditions a number of variable 
factors have to be considered. On the average, however, 
saturated steam at low pressures have been found to produce 
the best results. In acid ageing the tendency is to use an 
excess of acid. whereas in fact small amounts of acid are 
more beneficial. One has to bear in mind that Rapidogen 
colors for instance are stabilized Azo dyestufts. They con 
tain a diazo salt, a naphthol and a stabilizer. In acid steam- 
ing the stabilizer 1s broken down and a coupling of the salt 
with the naphthol takes place. In using excessive amounts of 
acid the naphthol may be precipitated before coupling can 
take place. 

Conventional agers for steaming machine printed fabrics 
are fitted with many rollers over which both the back and 
face of the fabric must travel. With the considerably heavier 
deposit of surface color applied in screen printing, this type 
of ager cannot be used without the danger of marking oft 
onto unprinted areas. In this instance, therefore, a so-called 
tower ager is used which has only one roller inside over 
which the material travels face up. 

In pressure steaming, saturated steam at three pounds 
pressure in the steam box will invariably show a good fixa 
tion of the prints. At higher pressures a number of colors 
show a pronounced change in shade so that in mixtures of 
grays, browns and greens the anticipated shade may not be 
obtained. 

The finishing of the screen printed cloth is generally done 
in the conventional manner similar to machine printed fab- 
rics with the exception of possibly the soaping. Whereas 
the machine printer in many instances can soap his prints in 
an open. washer, screen prints must of necessity be rope 
soaped as there is too much color and gum present which 
cannot be removed in that soaping. Only by proper rope 
soaping can one expect to obtain the required fastness to 
commercial laundering. 

The equipment of a modern screen printing plant should 
be complete as only then can one expect proper control over 
the entire operation. Besides tables and screens it should 
have a drug room and color shop separate from the actual 
print room. The finishing operation should also be kept 
separate as excess steam from agers and soapers will further 
humidify the air. In acid ageing this is a very important 
point as contamination of the surrounding air with acid may 
cause a premature partial developing of acid sensitive colors 
resulting in poor fastness properties. 


Use of Soapless Soaps Discussed At Meeting 


The many uses of “‘soapless soaps” in industry were out- 
lined recently at the quarterly technical session of the South 
Central Section of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists in Chattanooga, Tenn., by Dr. O. M. 
Morgan of the National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. He pointed out that these synthetic organi 
detergents were originally developed for the textile industry 
as wetting, scouring and dyeing assistants to eliminate 
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specky dyeings due to lime curd formation, which actually 
waterproofed the fabric and acted as a resistant to the dye 
‘Today their use by textile manufacturers is almost univer 
sal,” he said, ‘and many other industries have adopted these 
products on their merit.” , 
Jack Anderson of Peerless Woolen Mills, section chair 
man, presided at the meeting and announced that it had 
been decided to hold a fall outing Sept. 5-6 at Lookout 
Mountain Hotel, near Chattanooga. The Southeastern Sec- 
tion has been invited to make it a jot affair, he stated, 
and members of the Piedmont Section also will be invited 
Mr. Anderson reported that Dr. Harold W. 


Stiegler of Lowell, Mass.., director of research for the na 


to attend 


tional association, had tentatively accepted an invitation to 
address the banquet Sept. 6. It was pointed out that there 
would be no business sessions in connection with the outing, 
with the program featuring a handicap golf tournament and 
other sports events. Fletcher Kibler of Morningside Chem- 


ical Co. is chairman for the outing. 


Infra-Red Radiation Of Dyestuffs Studied 


The reaction to infra-red radiation of the dyestuff used in 
clothing is an important factor in their warmth or coolness. 
according to. new studies and experiments made at the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute, as part of a research project 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Section, American Associa 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists. Wool, cotton, cotton 
duck and rayon fabrics identical in every respect including 
color, but dyed with different commercial dyestufts, were 
used in the experiments conducted at the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute. Because of differences in the infra-red absorp- 
tion characteristics of the dyestuffs used, the dyed fabrics, 
although identical in color, varied as much as 14° Farenheit 
in temperature under prolonged exposure to sunlight. To 
overcome the difficulty of obtaining uniform intensity of 
natural sunlight, photo-flood lamps, containing the same 
energy as sunlight, also were used. The results of the studies 
and experiments, as well as the apparatus developed for 
measuring differences in temperature of fabrics, was plac ed 
on public exhibit as part of the institute’s exhibit at the 
recent International Exposition for Fashion Manufacturers, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 

In a leaflet entitled, ‘How Cool Is Your Color?’’, the 
institute points out that the new discoveries concerning the 
wide variations in infra-red absorption characteristic of 
commercial dyestuffs “may prove of substantial significance 
to the textile and apparel industries and strongly influence 
the clothing habits of the American public.” The leaflet 
calls attention to the fact that one of America’s earliest and 
made the first ex 
periment of which we have knowledge in this held, on a 


greatest scientists—-Benjamin Franklin 
winter day in Philadelphia approximately 186 years ago. 
Franklin placed squares of cloth—-white, several colors and 
black—on top of the snow exposed to winter sunshine. The 
white cloth remained on top of the snow, the intermediate 
shades sank slowly as the snow melted underneath, and the 
black sank from view quickly because the snow melted 
rapidly under this sample. Franklin concluded, somewhat 
erroneously, that the darker the colors the greater the ab- 
sorption of heat from the sun. “Of course,” the leaflet says, 
‘little was known then about solar radiation, and the wide 
variety of synthetic dyes available today, with varying infra- 
red absorption characteristics, were still a hundred years in 
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the future. Franklin did not realize that he could influence 
the temperature of fabrics to an important degree by select- 
ing the dyestuffs that were applied to them.”’ 

A formal paper prepared on the subject declares: “Our 
broader understanding of radiation phenomena has led us 
to reconsider some of the almost universally accepted “‘so- 
called” facts as to the relationship of the color of a fabric 
to its warmth or coolness under sunlight or artificially pro- 
duced radiation. Our study has demonstrated that it is 
entirely feasible to influence the behavior of colored fabrics 
as to temperature changes when exposed to light by select- 
ing dyestuffs on the basts of their radiation spectra. More- 
over, our data indicates that the temperature differences 
resulting from variations in these dyestuffs radiation char- 
acteristics are sufficiently great to consider the practicability 
of coloring summer garments with low infra-red absorbing 
dyestufts tor coolness, to color tents. tarpaulins, awnings 
and similar fabrics with low infra-red absorbing dyestuffs 
when low temperatures are desired or high infra-red absorb- 
Ing dyestuffs when heat retention is desired, and finally to 
color winter clothing with dyestufts of high infra-red ab- 
sorbing characteristics. We have heard much in recent years 
about homes constructed to utilize the energy of the sun. 
It appears equally attractive and quite feasible to color our 
fabrics with dyes which absorb or reflect the sun's energy as 


our comfort and convenience dictate.”’ 


A. A. T. C. C. To Hold Convention In Chicago 


Tentative plans have been announced for, the 26th na- 
tional convention of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists to be held Oct. 23-25 at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, under the auspices of the Midwest 
Section. Features of the program include an all-day techni- 
cal meeting, presentation of the intersectional contést papers, 
an open meeting of the research committee and the annual 


‘ 


banquet The national technical program committee, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Miles A. Dahlen, ts arranging a 
general meeting at which three technical papers of general 
interest will be given and six group meetings. The national 
intersectional contest committee under the chairmanship of 
Patrick J. Kennedy, has received assurance from seven sec- 
tions that they will participate in the contest. 

The executive committee of the Midwest Section ts organ- 
Elmer F. Smith, Amer- 
ican Aniline Products, Inc.; dining—Arthur T. Brainerd, 
Ciba Co., Inc.: exhibits—-S. Klein, Calco Chemical Division: 
Joseph H. Jones, Phoenix Dye Works: hotel and 
transportation—Eric Camp, National Aniline Division; 
publicity——Elliott Morrill, Rit Products, Inc.; printing 
George B. Chabot. Jr. 
tion and reception——James Morrison, 505 South Greenwood 
Avenue, Park Ridge, III.; technical program 
ser, Western Felt Works: ladies Frank Meyers. Geigy Co.: 
Norman Koehler, Phoenix Dye Works. 


ized as follows: general chairman 
finance 


Calco Chemical Division; registra- 
Herman Box- 


entertainment 


Study Fastness Of Color To Perspiration 


The committee on fastness to perspiration of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists has been 
reactivated from its status as a reference committee and will 
actively pursu¢ investigations concerned with fastness of 
colors to perspiration, under the chairmanship of John N. 
Dalton. A review of the present standard methods of test- 
ing for fastness to perspiration is being made because of 


42 


many failures of garments worn by the consumer. Plans 
have been completed for laboratory investigation of the con- 
dition of the fabric with regard to accidity and alkalinity 
before tests are made, the test solutions used, and test instru- 
ments. Inter-laboratory tests will be made and the effect 
of the composition of the test solutions on several classes 
of colors on rayon and cotton and wool will be determined. 
A simple instrument fot using the plate method of testing 
for fastness to perspiration is being developed in the A. A. 
T. C. C. laboratories. Results obtained in this investigation 
already indicate distinct advantages of the plate method 
over some of the present test methods. 


A. A. T. C. C. Group Discusses Process Water 


The Southeastern Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists held its summer meeting in 
Atlanta, Ga., recently with a question and answer session 
on “Process Water’ comprising the program. Approxt- 
mately 115 textile chemists attended the event at which A. 
Kempton Haynes of Rohm & Haas Co., chairman of the 
section, presided. 

Leslie Bamberger of Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, La- 
nett, Ala., was the quizmaster asking the questions that were 
answered by the following group of chemists and experts: 
W. H. Weir, engineering department of the Georgia De- 
partment of Health; M. C. Welker, American Cyanamid 
Co.; W. Douglas Smith of Calgon, Inc.; J. S. Kneal, Per- 
mutit Co.; Fred Melchoir of the Coca-Cola Co., and M. M. 
deJarnette of the Georgia Department of Health. They 
were introduced by Dr. Howard Waddle of the West Potnt 
Mtg. Co., secretary of the section. 

The 32 questions sent in by members of the section per- 
tained to all phases of process water, its uses in textile dye- 
ing and general textile processing, control, removal of 
algea and rhodamine, methods of determining pH, chlori- 
nation, reactions of water hardness with agents commonly 
used in textile processing, amount of iron necessary in water 
to interfere with dyeing, effect of variations in the pH of 
process water on various textile processes, effect of cCom- 
pletely deironized water in textile processing, factors causing 
corrosion in water systems and its control, effect on vis« osity 
of starch mixes and foaming in mill-sizing operations of 
boiling process water, deficient process water used in sizing, 
phosphates in dye bath, process water for vat dyeing of yarn 
on packages or beams, and other phases. Answers given to 
these questions were to be compiled by a board headed by 
Dr. Waddle and will be released to members in written 
form shortly. 


Research Institute To Meet Noy. 13-15 


The date for the 18th annual meeting of the Textile Re- 
search Institute has been set for the three-day period, Nov. 
13-15, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City. The 
meeting will be conducted in three parts. All scientific dis- 
cussions will be held Nov. 13, the general meeting for 
practical mull technicians will be held Nov. 14, and open 
house, a trip to the institute's laboratory at Princeton Uni- 
versity, will be held the morning of Nov. 15. Speakers and 
subjects to be covered at the meeting will be announced 
later. William J. Fullerton, director of fabric development 
for Dan River Mills, recently was appointed to the institute 
board of directors to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 


Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith. 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WINT 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


WORN THREAD GUIDES 
(No. 50 Winding Machine) 


When steel thread guides have 
been in use a long time, particularly 
when winding silk or other abrasive 
material, “‘thread cuts’’ may be 
found in a criss-cross pattern on the 
face of the guide. If the cuts are 
small and shallow, they will not 
cause much, if any damage. 

However, when they become deep 
enough to be plainly visible, there 


Fig. 1. Criss-cross grooves cut in 
Suide are serious enough to necessi- 
gate replacement. 


is the danger of abrasion as the yarn 
is pulled from side to side over the 
face. This danger is increased when 
a change is made from one yarn size 
to another. 


There is also the possibility of 
stitches forming, due to the short 
‘“dwell’’ of yarn when it transfers 
from one cut to another at the end 
of a traverse. 


Either of these faults is costly 
enough to warrant replacing guides 
before they are deeply cut. 
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Occasionally a guide is used that 
has much too wide a slot for the 
yarn being wound. This causes a 
dwell at the end of the traverse that 
results in an improper lay of yarn 


ES 


Fig. 2. The slot in this guide is too 
wide for the yarn. Improper lay of 
yarn and hard ends will result. 


and in hard ends. Then, as wear 
takes place at the corners of the 
guide, there is an increasing ten- 
dency to throw stitches over the 
ends of the package. 

Porcelain guides become very 
abrasive when cut, and any chafing 
is particularly disastrous to fila- 
ment yarns. 


HANDLING SWIFTS 
(No. 60 Winding Machine) 


Some mulls have reported that 
their operators have difficulty in 
putting swifts in position where the 
band-type brake is used. 

This can be overcome by better 
control of the swift and by release of 
the brake. 

The swift should be held at the 
hub by the left hand. The right hand 


Fig. 3. Cuts in the slot were made by 
the yarn and, an turn, will chafe 
the yarn. 


Fig. 4. Compensator is held down 
while swift 1s placed in position in the 
brackets 
should be used to pull the com- 
pensator down; this releases the 
brake and permits placing the swift 
in position in the brackets without 
difficulty. 


"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. May, 1947 
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C. |. 0. Version 


In its anger against being subjected to any regulations 
whatever and an eleventh hour effort to influence President 
Truman to veto the Taft-Hartley Labor Bill which has been 
passed by Congress, the C. I. O. has released what it says 
is a “comprehensive analysis’ of the measure by C. I. O. 
General Counsel Lee Pressman. 

We feel reasonably certain that President Truman, in 
recognition of an overwhelming sentiment for the enact- 
ment of labor legislation, will sign the Taft-Hartley Bill. 

We are even more convinced that should President Tru- 
man veto the measure it will be enacted by Congress over 
his veto. 

Should the Taft-Hartley Bill become the law, as we be- 
lieve it will, both the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. will at- 
tempt to lessen the effect of the measure by claiming that 
it means less than it now appears to mean. 

It is well therefore to take note and make a record of 
interpretation of the law as now being made by the general 
counsel of the C. I. O. and released by him under date of 
June 5, 1947. 

C. I. O. Counsel Lee Pressman says in the release that 
under the Taft-Hartley Bill as sent to President Truman: 


1. Employer associations are tree to engage in unfair labor 
practices in the interests of the employer 

2. Employees discharged for union activities in violation of the 
law may nevertheless be denied reinstatement 

3. A provision which started out in the Senate bill as a prohibi- 
tion on jurisdictional disputes between unions became in the hands 
ot the conference committee a restrictive device even where only one 
union is involved 

4. Under a smoke screen of talk about “fteatherbedding”’ the con- 
terence committee has threatened payments now sanctioned by ac- 
cepted industrial practice for employees who are called to work but 
not given any work to do or who are forced to stand by 

5. By specific action of the conference committee collective bar- 
gaining in any local situation may be impeded or prevented by an 
employer on the basis of acts or failures of any international union 
otiicer over whom the local employees may have no direct control. 

6. The National Labor Relations Board, its structure and opera- 
tions are to be twisted and ensnarled (unlike any other administra- 
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tive agency im the entire government) with provisions which make 
its own general counsel virtually an agency within an agency, im- 
pose technical court rules where none are imposed on any other 
agency, prevent expeditious election procedures where there is no 
reason tor delay. 

7. Deleted from the Senate bill are all procedures for and even 
all reterences to, the promotion of voluntary arbitration as a last 
resort for a peaceful settlement of disputes. Instead, the conferees 
insist on strike-breaking as the sole solution 

8. Not content with tossing all collective bargaining agreements 
into the Federal courts and subjecting unions generally to suit in 
those courts, the conferees have insisted on expanding thé invitation 
to raids on union funds by making unions financially responsible 
even for acts which were neither authorized nor ratified by nor 
possibly even known to, the union. 


Making the charge that the conference report eased and 
condoned ‘employer unfair labor practices,’ Counsel Lee 
Pressman makes the following further analysis of the bill 
as sent to President Truman: 


ciations limited—The definition of “employer has been changed 
sO aS to make it necessary to prove that untair labor practices 


A. Empioyer responsibility for acts of supervisors and employer 
ASSO 


directed against employees were committed by one who can in a 
technical sense be proven to be an | agent of the employer This 1s 
apparently intended to give a free hand to employer associations to 
carry on union-busting activities in behalf of an employer and still 
be tree from any restraint under the act. It may further have the 
effect of permitting foremen, superintendents, etc., to carry on simi- 
lar activity under the screen of a denial that they are technically 
acting as “agents” of the employer (Section 2(2)). It should be 
noted that this not only protects the employer from any order of 
the board restraining such violations of law, but places the offending 
supervisors and associations themselves beyond the reach of the law 
and leaves the employees without protection against these tactics. 

B. Discrimination victims dented reinstatement—The bill has 
been amended so as to prohibit the board from ordering the rein- 
statement of any employee discharged “for cause” even if the dis- 
charge was discriminatory and a clear unfair labor practice. The 
normal practice of anti-union employers has been to withhold their 
attack on union employees until some minor infraction can be dis- 
covered. They then allege this infraction as the “cause” for the 
discharge. In these cases it has often been conclusively proven that 
such infractions were not the true reason for the discharge, would 
not have resulted in discharge except for the employee's union 
membership, and that the discharge in question constituted clear 
discrimination in violation of the act. The amendment made by the 
conferees declares in effect that even though there has been such 
discrimination and such law violation, nevertheless as long as there 
has been such “cause” for the discharge the victimized employee 
may not be ordered reinstated. This amendment in effect nullifies 
the protection provided by the Wagner Act against discriminatory 
discharge (Section 10 (c)). 


Counsel Pressman also says in regard to the liability of 
unions: 


The Senate bill had made provisions for subjecting unions to suit 
in the Federal courts and had even permitted such action to be 
brought against the union not merely in the district where it main- 
tains its principal office but in any district in which it could be said 
to have ‘duly authorized ofhcers or agents (Section 401(b)). In 
SO doing, the Senate bill did not purport to affect the thoroughly 
justified provision of the present law which recognized the evil 
which existed when unions were subjected to suits for the acts of 
any one of their many members where such acts were neither author- 
ized nor ratified by the union. Under the present law, therefore, 
unions have been declared to be liable only where there was proof 
of actual participation, authorization, or ratification of the acts in 
question. The conterence bill has inserted a specific declaration that 
unions are to be held liable for the acts of their “agents” (Section 
301 (b)) and, in addition, that in determining who is an “agent’’ 
the “question of whether the specific acts performed were actually 
authorized or subsequently ratified shall not be controlling’’ (Section 
s0Ol(e)). It is thus proposed in effect that the door now be re- 
opened to a wave of raids on union funds subjecting the unions to 
liability for anything and everything which may be done by irre- 
sponsible individual members or even by company spies who have 
insinuated themselves into the ranks of the union. 
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Upon the subject of “union security’ as legalized in the 
Taft-Hartley Bill, C. 1. O. Counsel Pressman says: 


A. The closed shop 1S prohibited (Section 8(a)(43)). 

B. The bill pretends to permit other forms of union security such 
as union maintenance, union shop, etc. BUT: 

1. In order to be able to secure such a clause a union must not 
only have won an election and been certified as the collective bar- 
gaining representative (as the law now provides), but 

2. Must in addition request and secure from the board another 
and special vote on the union's authority to make an agreement with 
an employer containing a union security clause, and 

3. In order to receive such authorization the union must secure 
an affirmative vote of a majority, not merely of those who partici- 
pate in the vote but of a// the employees in the entire unit (includ- 
ing those who fail to turn out to vote) and 

4. In any event the union is prevented even from having such a 
vote taken if it cannot prove that it has filed all required financial 
and other reports with the Secretary of Labor and has furnished 
copies of such reports to a// its members (not merely the employees 
of the particular employer), and it must also show, not only that it 
itself has complied with this requirement, but that its international 
union has complied with the requirement with respect to a// mem- 
bers of the international through the nation, and 

5. In any event a union will not be permitted to have a vote to 
authorize it to have a union security clause unless not only all of 
the officers of the local but all of the officers of the international 
hle with the board affidavits that they are not members of or “‘affil- 
iated with” the Communist Party; and 

6. Even after having succeeded in securing such a ballot and 
having succeeded in receiving the necessary vote and even if the 
union can secure the employer's agreement to grant a union security 
clause, the clause cannot be enforced against any employee expelled 
from the union for disruption, dishonesty, acting as a company spy 
or any other reason except the non-payment of dues; and 

7. If the union is lucky enough to secure such a clause, it subjects 
itself to regulation by the board as to whether its initiation fees are, 
in the board's judgment, “excessive.” 

(Sections 8(a)(43), 8 (b) (5), 9(e), 9(£), 9(2), 9(h)). 

These are only a few of the many interpretations which 
the C. I. O. now places upon provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Bill. 

We have no doubt that when the Taft-Hartley measure 
becomes the law, Counsel Pressman will repudiate almost 
every interpretation which he now makes. 

We have no desire to argue with him or to deny his asser- 
tions and interpretations because we feel certain that the 
measure will become the law and that interpretation of its 
provisions will be of great moment to industries. 

We are devoting much space to the most important of 
the C. I. O. interpretations and they should be placed in the 
files of every mill. 

We urge mills to obtain complete copies of the C. I. O. 
brief (Executives 5581) as sent out from Washington, D. 
C., for release to newspapers on June 5, 1947. 

We have an idea that they will be very useful when the 
C. I. O. begins its attempts to place entirely different inter- 
pretations upon the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Bill. 


Modern Travel 


W. A. Graham Clark, textile expert for the U. S. Tariff 
Commission, Washington, D. C., and brother of David 
Clark, editor of TEXTILE BULLETIN, is one of the represen- 
tatives of the United States at am economic conference at 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

We quote the following from a letter received from Mr. 
Clark: 


Had smooth, uneventful air trip from Washington of about 3.,- 
900 mules in about 21 hours actual flying time, making four short 
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stops enroute. Flew at 9,000 feet. Took only eight hours for 2.016 
mile ocean hop from Gander (Newfoundland) to Shannon ( Eire) 

Flying from Newfoundland to Ireland in eight hours, or 
from 8 o'clock in the morning until 4 o'clock that afternoon. 
would only a few years ago been considered a sensational 
accomplishment. 

In spite of the serious plane crashes which have occurred 
recently, aviation is making remarkable progress and being 
made safer as each week goes by. 


A Report On Frank Graham 


The House Un-American Activities Committee. in a re- 
port issued June 14 on the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, termed Dr. Frank P. Graham. honorary president 
of the Southern Conference on Human Welfare and presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina, as ‘one of those 
liberals who show a predilection for affiliation to various 
communist-inspired front organizations.” 


The report stated that there was no evidence that Frank 
Graham was actually a communist but went on to say: 

Graham urged freedom for Earl Browder and served. as spon- 
sor for a dinner which the publication, Soviet Russia Today. held 
to celebrate the 25th anniversary of the Red Army. He also was 
associated with. the International Labor Defense. legal arm of the 
Communist Party; American Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Democracy and Intellectual Freedom; American Friends of Spanish 
Democracy; China Aid Council of the American League tor Peace 
and Democracy; Committee for Boycott Against Japanese Aggres- 
sion; Conference to Lift the Embargo: Co-or linating Committee to 
Lift the Embargo; Medical Bureau and North American Committee 
to Aid Spanish Democracy 


The House Committee on Un-American Activities, which 
includes Congressman Herbert Bonner of North Carolina. 
has made an investigation and in its report says exactly what 
we have been saying for 15 years or more. 

President Frank Graham is alw ays careful to stand just 
far enough over the line to avoid being identified as a com- 
munist but has co-operated with communists and ultra lib- 
erals almost without an exc eption, when an opportunity has 
OCCU rred. 


He was one of the sponsors of the 1935 Summer School. 
at Moscow University, for American youths and he helped 
raise money to finance the communist who sought to retain 
control of Spain after the Spanish people had risen against 
those who with the assistance of Russia had overthrown 
theeir government. 

Frank Graham. in his thinking and in his actions. does 
not represent the views and opinion of more than a smal! 
minority of the people of North Carolina or even those of a 
small group of the professors and students at the Unis ersity 
of North Carolina over which he presides. 


For more of Dr. Graham's activities, see below. 


Washington, June 14 Dr. Frank P courts. Provisions in the bill will re- 
Graham, president of the University quire much clarification, numberless 
of North Carolina, has gone on record rulings by the board. heavs litigation 
with two other former War Labor in the courts, and long delays in set- 
Board members in denouncing the tlements, with consequent confusion 
Taft-Hartiey labor bill. a statement loss of morale, and loss of production 


signed by Dr. Graham appeared today The bill will tend to weaken the 
in the American Federation of Labor's 
weekly news letter 

Dr. Graham said ‘The bil) will at 


disciplinary power of unions and cause 
as many headaches to management as 
to Wise and responsible labor leader. 


& critical time, tend to weaken the ship. Some provisions in this bill wil) 
foundations of free collective bargain- impair the equality of bargaining 
ing and will impair the growing values power, will unnecessarily do damage 
of the impartial umpire and of vol- to the growing values of (a) the free 


and increasing responsible labor move- 
ment, (Db) free and more socially re- 
sponsible business enterprise, and (c) 


untary and binding arbitration The 

bill will tend to remove the settlement 
any 5 tes f } man- 

of many industrial disputes from man labor-management co-operation in the 

agement and labor and transfer them American way for maximum produc- 

to lawyers, the Federal board. and the tion 


Mit 


CONSTRUCTION, 


NEW EQUIPMENT, FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


CEDARTOWN, GA.—In a notice to employees and the pub- 
lic, Cedartown Yarn Mills recently announced a greatly ex- 
panded medical plan for its employees. The new program 
goes far beyond the program in effect for the past several 
years in prov iding security for employees and their families. 
Although the new program is more costly, all increased costs 
will be made by the company in appreciation of the loyal 
working co operation that has been extended by all em- 


ployees, it was stated. 


Standard - € Thatcher Co. 
recently announced plans for expansion of the No. 2 Chat- 
tanooga and Gadsden, Ala., 


CHATTANOOGA. TENN - 


units of the company at a cost 
Imp rovements p slanned at the 
Sanquoit Mills unit at Gadsden include a building 


of app »roximately $900.000 


addition 
of 15,000 square feet. installation of modern machinery and 
air conditioning of the plant, at a cost of about $500,000. A 
$400.000 addition to the No. 


proximately 35,000 square feet. 


2 plant here will contain ap- 


PEACE DALE, R. I.—M. T. 
ed that it plans to move the majority of worsted machinery 


Stevens Co. recently announc- 


from its plant here to an undisclosed location mm the South, 
leaving only the woolen operations to continue in the local 
plant. Abbott listed antiquated mill 
property, lack of skilled help, and laws that encourage ab- 


Stevens. treasurer. 
senteeism as being responsible for the move. The Peace 
Dale plant employs about 600 persons and the move ts ex- 
pected to aftect about LSO of those employed at present. 


MINERAL WELLS, TEX. 
of floor space at Camp Wolters have been leased on a long 


Five buildings with 27.000 feet 


term basis by W. S. Robetts, who plans to start four indus- 
tries there which will operate as American Raw Silk Co., 
American Silk Weaving Co., American Dye & Finishing 
Co. and American Garment Finishing Co. 


TENN.—M. 
an exclusive option for 60 days to purchase controlling in- 
terest in the capital stock of Brookside Mills, Inc., it was 
announced recently. 199 cards. 
998 looms, 65,744 ring spindles and 12,304 twister spin- 
dies. Officers of Brookside Mills, Inc., are listed as Abra- 
ham Tabin. of Chicago, president; Walter B. Hug of New 
York ¢ ity, secretary, and Albert 7 


KNOXVILLE. Lowenstein & Sons. Inc.. has 


The mill ts equipped with 


‘abin of Chicago, treasurer. 


CLOVER, S. (¢ 
of renovating and enlarging its local mill and mill village 


American Thread Co. is in the process 


Shown above is the reeently eompleted addition te Seuthern 


Webbing Mille. Inc.. near Greensboro, N. C. Installation of 20 
new looms. several rubber covering machines and a finishing unit 


will enable the company te double its productive capacity. 


Nearly $50,000 has been spent in installing sewers and re- 
wiring homes in the mill village and new machinery ex- 
pected to be installed soon will add 12,000 spindles to the 
plant. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.- 
Union Bleachery, 
in the South. 


Purchase of operating control of 
second oldest commission finishing firm 
was completed June 2 by Aspinook Corp. of 
Jewett City, Conn., and R. W. Arrington, retiring president, 
was named chairman of the board under the new organiza- 
tion. William A. Broadfoot, president of Aspinook Corp., 
will succeed Mr. Arrington as president of the firm. 


MoorEsviLLE, N. C.—Mooresville Mills, Inc., recently 
announced plans for a construction project to cost $1,200.- 
000. A new building, 
be constructed at 


460 feet long and 135 feet wide, will 
a cost of about $500.000 to house a 10.- 
000-spindle mill for the manufacture of synthetic yarn 
Equipment for the new plant will cost approximately $700,,- 
000 and some 200 additional workers will be employed 
Mooresville Mills, Inc.. 


pare] material. 


manufacture cotton and ravon ap- 
Turkish towels. wash cloths. drapery, slip 


cover and decorative fabrics. 


CoL_uMBus, Ga.— West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. recently 
purchased control of Columbus Mfg. Co. of this city at a 
pric e reported to be about $7,000,000. The required 7) per 
cent of Columbus Mfg. Co. common stock has been sent to 
the purchasing firm. The Columbus company employs 1,200 
workers and operates 75,580 spindles and 2,260 looms mak- 


ing sheetings and print cloths. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—Mary Frances Braid Mills, Inc., 
$10,000, has been chartered by the state to 
manufacture flat round braiding. James S. 
dent of the new firm. 


capitalized at 


Briggs ts presi- 


CoLuMBus, GA.—Muscogee Mfg. Co., planning expan- 
sion of facilities at its plant here, recently purchased the 
historic Mott's Green, site of the Columbus Public Library, 
and other lands for $100,000. The property was acquired 
trom the city commissioners. 


Rock HI, S. C.—-Field work on the new celanese rayon 
plant of the Celanese Corp. of America is now in progress. 
Construction of the new $40,000,000 plant in Rock Hill is 
part of a large scale expansion program of the company in 
the three major fields of chemicals, synthetics textiles and 
plastics. Upon completion, the plant here will employ about 
4.000 persons. 


Hope Miis, N. C.—-The Rockfish-Mebane Yarn Mills, 
Inc., of this city on June 7 took over operation of the plants 
formerly operated by Rockfish Mills, Inc., and Mebane 
Yarn Mills, Mebane, N. C. The former Rockfish Miks 
plants consist of three mills at Hope Mills producing carded 
yarns in both single and ply. 


The Mebane plant produces 
fine combed yarns. 


Mebane has been operated as a subsidi- 
ary of the Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. E. N. 
Brower will serve as president of Rockfish-Mebane Yarn 


Mills. Inc.. and it 


in the types of yarns produced or in their distribution. 


was stated that there would be no change 
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Free-Wheeling 


EXPANDER 


AS USED WITH A STARCH MANGLE 


The above diagram shows how a prominent 
finishing plant uses the Mount Hope Free-Wheel- 
ing Expander to keep cloth at maximum width 
and to prevent the selvage from curling before 
the cloth enters a starch mangle. 

An advantage found in this plant is that, due 
to the lack of cloth friction on the Mt. Hope | 
Expander the sleeve stays cool, whereas, on other | 
types, the heat generated by friction will cause | 
the sleeve to warp out of shape, particularly near . e 
the bearings, and to actually slough off. Parks Tu rhomatic Atomizer 

The only repairing required to date on this 
expander has been replacement of the Neoprene | 
sleeve and this has more than double the life of AUTOMATIC - SELF CLEANING : 
sleeves used on other expanders. Since the sleeve 
represents the major cost of upkeep with any 
expander of this type, the economy of the It “LEAKS” in just one place; leaks where 
Mt. Hope Expander is evident. 

Other advantages are as follows: — 

Expanders can be set at any desired angle to done, where its vapor is being made. Can't 
the cloth. 

Ball bearings, grease packed, are securely 
mounted in steel spools to outlast many Neoprene 
sleeve coverings and so designed that they cannot 


it is supposed to; where atomizing is being 


and doesn’t leak anywhere else. 


Atomizers that leak in places not easily 


stick nor turn on the axle and cut it. found; places one wouldn’t be looking for, 
| / This expander is suitable for all fabrics, includ- fritter away compressed air. They are ex- 
. ae — marquisette and rayon and cotton pensive. The TURBOMATIC (the atom- 
We will be glad to assist you, free of charge, izer with the diaphragm) is efficient. Stays so. 
with your cloth opening, guiding, or cross-stretch 
problem. 


No piping changes. The ~— 
self-cleaning Turbomatic 
interchangeable with earlier 


and other models. rg 
j 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY co, |  Parks-Cramer Company 


42 Adams St., Taunton, Mass. 


Representatives—John H. Andresen, Inc., 138 Grand St., Paterson, N. J.; 
Ingalls Engineering Co., 1214 Union Trust Bidg., Providence 3, R. I.; 
Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C.; Sidney Springer, 316 East 
Commercial Street, Los Angeles 12, California; W. J. Westaway Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton and Montreal 3, Canada, 


Fitchburg.Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Dennis B. Parrish has resigned as super- 
intendent of Bowling Green (S. C.) Spuin- 
hecome sup rintendent of Bocar 
Clover, S. ¢ 


ning Co. to 


Mills. Inc 


‘hn W 


textile 


Clark of Greensboro, N. ( 

CXCCUTIVE and member of the board 
of governors of the North Carolina Manu 
Harry W. 
pr sident of Ecusta Paper Corp.., Brevard, 
N. C.: and Charles B. Stainback, industrial 
Elec- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. have been given 


tacturers Association: Straus. 


syndicate manager of Westinghouse 
tric Co. 
honorary doctorates in textile ‘science and 
engineering, respectively, from North Caro- 


lina State College, Raleigh 


Britt Armfield and Leroy Stadler, vice- 
presidents of Burlington Mills Corp., have 
resigned their positions to join the firm of 
William Klopman and Sons in the operation 
of Covington (Va.) Weaving Co., 
Klopman purchased from Burlington | 
A. L. Werner, president of Fabritex Corp., 
has succeeded Mr. Armfield as head of the 
foreign division of Burlington 


which 


Howard J]. Heffernan, assistant general 
sales manager of Monsanto Chemical Co.'s 
Merrimac Division, Boston, Mass., has been 
appointed division sales. manager to suc- 
ceed Dr. Lester A 
sistant to the division general manager. 
Awarded the annual Monsanto scholarships 
tor study to establish close co operation be- 
tween industry and university laboratories 
were Milton Kosmin, Costas H. Basdekis 
and Paul John Stuber, all affiliated with 
Monsanto. 


Pratt. who became as- 


J. J. Nerton, Jr., assistant treasurer and man- 
ager of Gafiney (5. C.) Mig. Co., presents a 
watch to G. S. Melton. master mechanic who 
heads the company’s list of leng-time om- 
ployees with 50 years of continucus service. 
The watch was presented to Mr. Melton dur- 


ing a series of banquets at which 177 work- 
ers received gold pins for more than five 


years with the firm. 


Robert (). Arnold. president of Coving- 
ton (Ga.) Mills, has been named president 
of the University of Georgia Alumni So- 
ciety. 


E. B. Wooten, who has been manager and 
supervisor of the cotton department of 
Borden Mills, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn., for 
the past three years, will establish his own 
cotton firm at Camden, S. C., Aug. 1. 


Allen Jones, general superintendent of 
Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., has re- 
signed to become manager of Lane Cotton 
Mills. New Orleans, La. 


E. Hays Reynolds, left, 
has been appointed by 
Keever Starch Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. as 
its sales service repre- 
sentative in the Green- 
ville, S. C., erea. 
Another appointment 
is that of Charles G. 
Switzer as manager of 
the Keever textile sales 
division, with headquarters in Greenville. 
Mr. Reynolds is a graduate of Clemson A. 
& M. College with a B. S. 1m textile en- 
gineering. Mr. Switzer succeeds the late 


Claude B Iler. 


Donald M. Comer, chairman of the board 
of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., has 
been named chairman of the board of Coosa 
River Newsprint Co., which plans to con- 
struct the Southeast's first newsprint mill at 
a cost of $30,000,000. 


J. H. McFarland, general sales manager 
of the carpet division of James Lees & Sons 
Co., Bridgeport, Pa., worsted yarns, has 
been elected vice-president of the company 


to succeed the late C. R. Wright. « 


E. S. McCall, head of the weaving de- 
partment of Easley Cotton Mills, Liberty, 
S. C., has retired after 28 years of service. 
A. L. Hendricks, formerly with Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., has succeeded him 


W. H. Morrison has been placed in 
charge of the combined New Orleans and 
Atlanta offices of Turner Halsey Co. at At- 
lanta, Ga., to serve the South and South- 
eastern states. Armand R. Emrich, Jr., will 
be Mr. Morrison's assistant. 


Claude C. Smith has resigned as assistant 
director of the cotton division of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. to assume new duties 
with the Staple Cotton Growers Co-opera- 
tive Association at Greenwood, Miss. 


William A. Murray, treasurer of John 
P. Maguire & Co., Inc., factors, also has 
been made a vice-president of the firm. 


James H. Binger has been elected assistant 
vice-president of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. In his 
new duties, Mr. Binger will devote most 
of his attention to the sales department and 
will assist Thomas McDonald, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 


Dr. Charles L. Mantell has resigned as 
director of United Merchants Laboratories, 
Inc., New York City, to serve in a consult- 
ing capacity to industrial organizations in 
Argentina. 


Dr. Harold C. Chapin, assistant professor 
of chemistry at Lowell Textile Institute, 
has been appointed full-time secretary of 
American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists. 


H. D. Foster has been named manager of 
the mechanical goods division of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. Akron, Ohio, succeed- 
ing the late W. C. Winings. Sam DuPree, 
sales manager of Goodyear’s molded goods 
plant at St. Mary's, Ohio, has become as- 
sistant manager of the mechanical goods 
division. 


Richard Stroud, formerly general manager 
of Abbeville (S. C.) Cotton Mills, has be- 
come general manager of Excelsior Mills, 
Union, S. C., succeeding Peter Haynes. 


Corry W. Lynch of Charlotte, N. C., has 
resigned his position as sales representative 
for The Stanley Works, with which com- 
pany he has been connected for a number of 
years. He has not annonuced his plans. 


W. P. Smedley, formerly in charge of the 
Kingston, Pa., mill of Duplan Corp., has 
heen appointed assistant vice-president in 
charge of all throwing production for Du- 
plan. His duties now will entail the super- 
vision of the five throwing mills of the 
company. John Haesler has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president of the firm. 
He joined the firm in 1921 after emigrating 
from his native Switzerland. 


Dr. Frank H. Reichel, president of Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp., has received the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Science from Al- 
legheny College, Meadville, Pa., “in recog- 
nition of his accomplishments in the field 
of science.” 


OBITUARY 


Gerrish H. Milliken, 69, president of 
Deering, Milliken & Co., died suddenly 
June 11 at Southampton, L. 1, N. Y. De- 
voting his entire career to the textile in- 
dustry, Mr. Milliken was one of the found- 
ers of the Association of Cotton Textile 
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Houghton 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


houc HTON 


WOOL COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


HEADQUARTERS 


SIZING PENETRANTS 

SOFTENERS ALKALIES 
DRESSING 
““TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS, | 


7148 RICE STREET 


Engineered to operate perfectly on your own spindle. 
Complete control of every step in the manufacture 


from forest to finished product makes these bobbins 
true to their name—PRECISION. 


Sales Representatives: 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HENRY H. HERSEY ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
Norwood Place P.O. Box 1982 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


H. W. Curtis, 735 West Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 


ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 
George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr, 
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Merchants of New York. He was president 
of the association in 1922 and a member of 
the board of directors for many years. In 
addition to heading Deering, Milliken & 
Co., he also was president of Dallas Mfg 
Co., Huntsville, Ala., Darlington (S. C.) 
Mtg Co.. Gaftney (S a Mtg Co. and 
Madison W oolen Co Surviving Mr Milli- 


ken are his wife and a son 


Arthur Birch, 83, founder and owner 
Arlington ( Mass.) Machine Works until 
1942, died June 5. A 
native of England, he came to this country 


his retirement in 


in 1883 to introduce machinery for his 
father, the late William Birch, an inventor 


EQUIPMENT — 


Improved Inspecting 
Machine Is Marketed 


Standard Mill Supply Co. of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., and its associated South- 
ern Standard Mill Supply Co. of Char- 
lotte, N. C., announce a new cloth in- 
specting, measuring and winding ma- 
chine. The accompanying tllustration 
shows the new machine's overhead 
through light inspection. The inspect- 
ing board is adjustable vertically or 
horizontally for any required angle. It 
is made of seven-ply hardwood. The 
machine can be equipped with a cloth 
roll and 15-inch knife when using pa- 
per tubes, or an expanding steel cloth 
roll not requiring a tube can be fur- 
nished. 


Other features of the unit are listed 
as follows: all revolving shafts mount- 
ed in replaceable bearings; balanced 
measuring cylinder covered with Shur 
Grip rubber fillet; measuring clock 
graduated in eighths of a yard, mount- 
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He is survived by his wife, a son and two 
daughters. 


George J. Swift, 65, vice-president of 
Leaksville Woolen Co.. Inc. Charlotte, N. 
C., and formerly head of the blanket de- 
partment of American Woolen Co., died 
recently. He founded Northern Textile Co. 
He is survived by his wife, a son and two 
daughters. 


Mrs. Bertha Lindau Cone, 89, wife of 
the late Moses H. Cone. co-founder of 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., 


died June 8 at Blowing Rock, N. C. Mrs. 
Cone established the Moses H. Cone Me- 
morial Hospital Trust Fund of $15 million 


SUPPLIES 


ed on one of the measuring cylinders; 
disc clutch drive of simple construc- 
tion, permitting a slow start and quick 
stop. 


E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., 
Opens Southern Office 


E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., of New 
York City, with factory and laborato- 
ries at Boonton, N. }J., announces the 
opening of a sales office for its textile 
specialties and allied products at 805 
Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 
W. H. Kirkpatrick, 
left, formerly con- 
nected with West- 
vaco Chlorine Prod- 
ucts as divisional 
sales manager, has 
been appointed as 
manager of the new 


office and will be 
calling on the tex- 
tile industry in the Southeast. This 
branch office is being established to 
serve this territory adequately with the 
firm's new synthetic esters, wetting 
agents, synthetic detergents, softeners, 
sulfonated oils, soaps and other special- 
ties. Warehouse stocks will be kept in 
a central location for efficient and con- 
Southeastern 


venient service to the 


mills. 


Homer Bulletin Describes 
Firm's Magnetic Products 


Homer Mfg. Co., Inc., Lima, Ohio, 
has just released a new six-page bulle- 
tin covering the Homer permanent 
magnetic separators and magnetic pul- 


after the death of her husband. 


James T. Broadbent, 73, former presi- 
dent of Standard Textile Products Co. and 
general manager of the Mobile and Selma 
Cotton Mills and Albion Kaolin units of 
Standard Coated Products, a division of 
Interchemical Corp., died June 1 in New 
Bedtord, Mass. 


George. E. Price, 57, purchasing agent 
for Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, and associated with the company for 
25 years, died May 30. He was one of the 
founders of the New York Association of 
Purchasing Agents. He is survived by one 


LITERATURE 


leys. The bulletin shows several differ- 
ent types of magnetic separators as well 
as magnetic pulleys, and 1s illustrated 
with a number of self explanatory ap- 
plication sketches. The bulletin is avail- 
able upon written request to Homer 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. T-26, Lima, 
Ohio. 


Carbomatic Offers New 
Portable Singeing Unit 


Carbomatic Corp., 24-81 47th Street, 
Astoria, L. I., N. Y., has added a new 


portable model to its line of gas-fired 


infra-red singeing units. Mounted on a 
movable platform, the unit can be 
shifted from place to place and adjust- 
ed to any position or heat focus. Such 
mobility often effects a saving in pro- 
duction time, says the builder, either 
when the unit is employed separately 
or as an adjunct to a permanent-fixed 
battery of infra-red singeing units. 
This unit, as illustrated, can be utilized 
wherever additional drying is necessary 
in a textile plant. 


Heretofore, extreme flexibility in 
positioning has been associated with 
Carbomatic infra-red lamp units. The 
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FIRST and FOREMOST CONDITIONING 


@ MINEROL isa prepared agent for conditioning 
textile fibres..a systernatic Process of Spraying 7 
Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. e MINEROL helps “| 
to separate long fibres from the short. It saves good 
fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more 


supple. . more pliable.e MINEROL provides control 
of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects : 
the cards and preserves the wire. « MINEROL 7 


prevents Dust and Fly..safequarding health and 
insuring better working conditions. eMINEROL..as 
a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the 
increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its varied 
combinations with cotton, wool and other fibres» 


SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 


ELIZABETH, NW. J. CHARLOTTE, W. C. 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIES SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
A. M. KNIGHT W. M. DYNES S. T. DOUGLAS, JR. R. C. YOUNG, Mor. JOHN FERGUSON WwW. E. SMITH ; 
West Yarmouth, Mass. West Springfield, Mass. Westwood, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. LaGrange, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
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FINEST MADE" 


For Long Life 
BOX PLATE AND 


BINDER LEATHER 

STARCH COMPANY, we. 

SEER! MENAN STARCH 


bees OF IDAHO 


CAROLINA BELTING COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1377 * 26 Augusta Street 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, inc. 


15 PARK ROW + NEW YORK 7, N_Y. | 
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This Story 
RINGS True 
Every Time! 


It’s the DARY STORY... 


Spinners and Twisters every 


where know and trust. 


count or twist of yarn .. 


the spinning assignment 


tive nearest you 


. a story 


It’s about ring travelers that are not 
’ but processed (DARY 
PROCESSED) 


formance of every traveler is 100% 


every per- 


includes a 


DARY RING TRAVELER for every 


whatever 
or condi- 


To the hundreds of Spinners who 
DARY STORY so well, 
familiar blue tin 
means day-in, day-out dependability 


Get the DARY STORY “first hand” 
if you haven't yet learned it . ask 
to see the friendly Dary Representa- 
Do it NOW! 


PROCESSED 
SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIORITY 


new portable gas-fired unit has much 
the same degree of flexibility, yet ofters 
the gas-fired advantages of closer pre- 
cision and a more extended range in 
heat control, as well as a wider range 
of heat coverage. A self-contained unit 

complete with blower, gas-air mixer 
and controls—it may be specified in 
various sizes of refractory. 


Management And Labor 
Theme For New Book 


Management and Human Relations 
im Industry, first volume of the Labor 
and Industrial Relations Y earbook and 
Directory, published by Industrial Re- 
lations Publishing Corp. of New York 
City, demonstrates that management 
and labor can co-operate, for the cus- 
tomers’ (or consumers’) good, and that 
this is the sole purpose of their rela- 
tion. A symposium by 25 experts gives 
the reader tested methods of top man- 
agement, the best of expert methods, 
sound ways to achieve stable human 
relations, methods to achieve enviable 
cost and production and price records, 
to build sound public labor relations 
and to serve the public interest in- 


telligently. 


New Book Explains 
Portal-To-Portal Act 


The Portal-To-Portal Act of 1947 
(200 81/4 x 11 pages; $5; published by 
the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc.., 
Washington, D. C.) is the first book 
to dissect and analyze the new portal- 
to-portal law recently enacted by Con- 
gress, to tell what it means to more 
than 557,000 establishments covered 
by wage-hour standards, how it affects 
the nation’s wage earners, what it does 
to existing portal pay claims which 
piled up since last November. Through- 
out the book the editors have been 
sharp in detecting the hidden ad- 
vantages and pitfalls for companies 


TEXTILE 
CRAYONS 


21 COLORS WHITE 


Abs 


PER CASE OF 4% GROSS 


UNION CRAYON CO. 


and unions, and in pointing up the 
broad, general phrases and definitions 
which promise to lead to court suits 
and to considerable confusion. Styled 
in precise business English, the detail- 
ed analysis in the book can be under- 
stood by every person in any way 
touched by the provisions of the law. 
Rayon Packages Shipped 
In Improved Container 
A corrugated fibreboard container 
that is non-returnable and has a num- 
ber of other customer advantages is 
fast replacing the old-style wooden 
packing cases in which rayon cakes and 
cones have long been shipped from 
American Viscose Corp. The container 
has an inner carton and upper and 
lower section. Then the upper outer 
part is placed in position so that the 
two outer sections butt at the center. 
(See illustration. ) 


Sealed at all joints, the new contain- 
er keeps out dust and soot in transit. 
If the outer carton is damaged, the 
inner one protects the rayon from harm 
and as a result c!ustomers report the 
yarn now arrives much cleaner and in 
excellent condition. Packed and han- 
dled in an upright instead of a hori- 
zontal position, the container saves 
floor space in packing, shipping and 
storing. Since it is smaller and lighter, 
even though it holds 96 cones, it saves 
not only space but dead weight. 

Firm Issues Directory Of 
Suppliers Using Product 

The makers of Johnson's Wax have 
just issued a new directory of top tex- 
tile converters and suppliers who are 
offering fabrics finished with Johnson's 
Drax. This multi-colored booklet en- 
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titled “A Who's Who in Fabrics”’ is a 
ready reference of all resources supply- 
ing fabrics finished with Johnson's 
Drax. It is alphabetically arranged with 
complete branch ofhce addresses, tele- 
phone numbers and trade names. 
Copies will be mailed to retail buy- 
ers for department stores, men’s and 
women’s clothing stores and children’s 
and infants’ wear shops. Additional 
: copies will reach manufacturers of rain- 
wear, outer garments, men’s and wom- 
en's wear, sports wear, working clothes 
and others. Other copies are available 
upon request from S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. Johnson's Drax 
; is a new protective finish for all fab- 
rics. It is resistant to many stains and 
soil, prolongs fabric freshness, and is 
water repellent, the company states. 
Merchants have found that it provides 


improved hand, keeps fabrics and gar- WH ERE QUALITY OF PRODUCT 
ments fresh and new looking on 

shelves and racks, thereby reducing 
mark downs. 


Skilled hands working with superior ma- 


Name Agents For Duscot, terials and precision equipment have 
Roll Covering Material set a high standard of quality on which 
W. D. Dodenhoft Co. of Greenville, 
S. C., and Maywood, N. J., has been you can always depend. 
appointed exclusive sales representative 
for Duscot, new roll covering material 
developed specifically for the textile 
industry. One of the country’s largest 
" and leading research laboratories has 
pioneered this new product since initial The knowledge, experience and facili- 
experiments were undertaken in 1929. ties that have come with over 30 years 
Exhaustive tests were conducted toward f h 
improving existing cot materials but Of serving e texte in ustry ave 
this phase of the project was soon equipped us to promptly and effi- 
abandoned in favor of developing an ciently meet our customer's needs. 
entirely new material. Considerable 
; progress was made with the advent of 
the new synthetic rubbers, while cer- : 
. tain other refinements were added dur- : R EA L LY Cc Oo U N T bd 
ing the war years. In 1945 the work of 
the chemists and technicians was com- a3? : 
p pleted, and an intensive series of field The repairing and reneedling 


tests were immediately begun. During of half laps and top combs is 
the next two years Duscot was subject- 


AND QUALITY OF SERVICE 


an essential and important 
ed to numerous endurance and per- : . 
formance tests under every possible part of machinery mainte- 
operating condition on every existing nance... Your confidence 


type of ccamam, In one test conducted, and business is just as 
cots of this material were still running 4 

well after 6,000 hours—without buf- important to us. 

fing. Several months ago the major 
portion of these tests was completed 
and Duscot was made available com- 


mercially for the first time. GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING Co. 


Dodenhoff Co. pointed out that these 
two years of steady running on a large 


Serving the South since 1914 
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production basis has established the 
following characteristics for Duscot. 
The material does resist oil and will 
not swell; it resists heat, having been 
successfully used in temperatures rang- 
ing from 40° F. to 120° F 
abrasion and requires less regrinding 


it resists 


since rolls do not groove; through a 
special technique of composition, it 
permits rolls to carry electricity, and 
thus materially reduces static electricity; 
it offers a controlled gripping surface 
which contributes to uniform drawing 
and maximum yarn strength; any re- 
grinding can be done on standard cot 
buffing equipment; rolls do not lose 
their shape after a shutdown; it has a 
different composition than other roll 
covering materials in that Duscot is a 
homogeneous material, rather than par- 
ticles of material held together by a 
binder. Without using highly technical 
terms Duscot can best be described as a 
chemical combination of a synthetic 
rubber and a plastic. 

Additional information and details 
may be obtained by writing direct to 
the Eastern division of W. D. Doden- 
hoff Co., Inc., Maywood, N. J., or the 
main ofhice, Greenville, S. C. 


Onyx Products Described 
In Data Sheet Series 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., recently has produced a 
series of data sheets describing certain 
of its products which are considered 
a worthwhile innovation in the textile 
held. The data sheets are factual, out- 
lining in detail the major uses of the 
individual product involved; its techni- 
cal advantages, performance data, ap- 
plication details where practicable, and 
its chemical and physical character- 
istics. Information contained in the 
data sheets should prove of special 
interest to the dyer, bleacher and fin- 
isher. 


Brown Will Continue 
On Firm Price Basis 
Despite steadily increasing labor and 
material costs Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., will continue to 
operate on a firm price basis in the sale 


of all its products, it was announced by 
L. M. Morley, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the company. 
“Through intensified cost reduction 
and installation of automatic machinery 


Distributed by 


F. M. WALLACE 


Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3, 
North Carolina 


C. C. SWITZER 


Greenville, South Carolina 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


Dependable 


Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


Boils Thin 


Columbus 15, Ohio 


Always Uniform 


we found a few months ago we could 
quote on a firm price basis,’ said Mr. 
Morley. ‘“‘We eliminated the escalator 
clause on our equipment at a time 
when the industrial picture was partic- 
ularly unstable. We felt that the Brown 
Division of Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Co. could contribute to cor- 
rection of uncertainties which were un- 
balancing the cost and price situation.” 
Industry's response to the company’s 
action, Mr. Morley added, has indicat- 
ed that purchasing interest can he 
quickened and stabilized, wherever 
possible, by elimination of price un- 
certainties. 


Hardaker Firm Expanding 
Activities In Charlotte 


Construction began recently in Char- 
lotte, N. C., of a large building which 
will serve as the headquarters of great- 
ly expanded operations in Charlotte of 
John T. Hardaker, Inc., of Bradford, 
England, manufacturer of Jacquard 
machinery for the textile industry. The 
new building will be 78 by 100 feet in 
size and is expected to be completed by 
Oct. 1. The company at present assem- 
bles Jacquard machinery in Charlotte 
but when it moves into the new plant 
it will manufacture machinery for cus- 
tomers in the United States, South 
America and Canada. Leslie A. Heath, 
a director, vice-president and treasurer 
of the company, is in charge of the 
Charlotte operations, and William 
Foster is production manager. Roland 
A. Allerton, an engineer, is scheduled 
to arrive from England in the fall as 
secretary of the firm, which is headed 


by Harold Hardaker of Bradford. 


Cloth Calculations Theme 
Of Book By L. H. Jackson 


Textile Book Publishers, Inc., an- 
nounces publication of a new book 
which it believes will be of inestimable 
value to textile students and engineers, 
technologists, yarn spinners, buyers, 
technicians and others in the industry. 
Title of the book is Yarn and Cloth 
Calculations, and the author is Lloyd 
H. Jackson, M.S., a graduate mathema- 
tician and textile engineer, formerly an 
associate professor in the department 
of textile engineering, Texas Techno- 
logical College, Lubbock, Tex. 

Yarn and Cloth Calculations is a 
text book, complete, well-arranged and 
technically accurate. It covers the sub- 
ject in a logical order, taking up, first, 
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yarn numbering systems, then yarn 
conversion, ply yarns and resultant 
counts and gray cloth calculations. 
Warp, filling and cloth calculations are 
worked out in detail and a whole chap- 
ter is devoted to the theory of fabric 
construction. It gives complete details 
of fabric construction analysis, includ- 
ing the factors to be determined and 
equations to use. A series of relevant 
problems follow most of the chapters 
and practical equations are included to 
cover almost every processing step. The 
book is priced at $6 in the U. S. and 
Canada and $7 in foreign countries. 
Booklet Describes Uses Of 
Versatile Paraplex Resins 

A new booklet on the properties of 
certain plasticizers and modifiers for 
polyviny! chloride, the vinyl copolymer 
resins and elastomers of the acryloni- 
trile-butadiene type is now being made 
available by the Resinous Products & 
Chemical Co. of Philadelphia, Pa. Dis- 
cussing two of the company's impor- 
tant plasticizing resins, Paraplex G-25 
and G-40, the booklet provides valua- 
ble information on the properties of 
these non-migrating resinous polyesters 
and their use in such industrial appli- 
cations as free films, extruded com- 
pounds, cable lacquers, fabric and pa- 
per coatings, gasket stocks, can linings 
and closures, and cements and asphalt 
compounds. The new booklet Paraplex 
G-25 and G-40 may be obtained by 
writing the Resinous Products & Chem- 
ical Co., Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. 


Holyoke Begins Activities 
In Pressure Filter Field 
Holyoke (Mass.) Machine Co., 


known in the textile industry for Holy- 
oke cotton calender rolls and other 
heavy machinery, announces its en- 
trance into the gravity and pressure fil- 
ter field. Under new and progressive 
management this is just one of the 
post-war developments Holyoke has in 
store for old and new customers. 
When it was learned last October 
that Norwood Engineering Co. could 
no longer furnish repair parts of addi- 
tional beds for Holyoke equipment, it 
was decided to help such customers. 
The necessary tools, jigs, fixtures, pat- 
terns, etc., were acquired together with 
some of the former Norwood person- 
nel, At the same time a survey of the 
filter business was made, the results of 
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and 


conditioning yarns 
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| of unsurpassed quality and 
performance, plus an experienced know!- 
edge that knows howto recommend their 
use for practical results—is convincing 
more mills, day by day, that NORTH is 
the place to turn for service and supply 
when changing conditions require new 
and highly specialized products to meet 
the problem at hand. Our ‘ie are trained 
in practice; notin theory. Our products 


pass the same exacting test. 


Among the nation’s largest manufac- 


turers of dressings for all warp yarns 


FRAN G. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
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which indicated there was a definite 
place for Holyoke in this field. The 
services of more of the industry's best 
known filter engineers were then ob- 
tained and a filter department estab- 
lished under the direction of John W. 
Gaitenby. 

With an able staff of engineers on 
deck and experienced help all along 
the line, plans were carefully complet- 
ed so when the time arrived Holyoke 
could offer users of gravity and pres- 
sure filters years of “know how’ 
streamlined for modern times and con- 
ditions. The firm will specialize in fil- 
ters for the paper and textile trade, 
municipalities, swimming pools and 
soft drink bottlers. 


Monsanto Establishes Sales 
Office For State Of Texas 


Establishment of a sales office for the 
state of Texas, with Harvey M. Har- 
ker as general branch manager, was an- 
nounced June 16 by the Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. Head- 
quarters of the new office, which will 
handle the company’s products other 
than phosphates and plastics, will be 
in Houston. Harker, who was first em- 
ployed by Monsanto in 1918 as an as- 
sistant plant manager, rejoined the 
company in 1926 as director of pur- 
chases. He has been assistant general 
sales manager of the Organic Chemi- 
cals Division at St. Louts since 1931. 


that’s production strapping 
with the improved Stanley “ACE” 


Strapping Tool 


@ ALL THAT takes just 5 seconds. Positive 
spring feed holds a 100 seal clip in magazine 
for %° and 4° seals and a 75 seal clip for 
5” seals. The “Ace”, with a complete line of 
accessories, is available in 3 sizes to handle 
the whole range of strapping jobs. Write for 
full details or demonstration. The Stanley 


Works, Steel Strapping Division, 201 Lake 


Street, New Britain. Conn. 


Free end of strapping is slipped 
1 under straplock and agaist stop. 


Loop of strapping is slipped under 
2 straplocks and between sheer 
blades and pulled tight. 


Strapping is tensioned by bring- 
img tightening bandle back to 
horizontal position. 


Strapping is cut and seal crimped 
by moving sealing lever forward. 


STEEL STRAPPING AND CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


Assisting Mr. Harker at the new sales 
ofhce will be Kenneth O'Connor, who 
will be in charge of office operation. 
Mr. O'Connor joined Monsanto in 
1942 as a member of the Organic 
Chemicals Division order department. 
Staley Directors Approve 
Large Expansion Program 

Final approval was given June 12 by 
the board of directors of A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIl., to a $10,835,,- 
000 modernization program. Engineer- 
ing work on new facilities which would 
make possible a 50 per cent increase in 
the corn grind, to 75,000 bushels daily, 
is continuing. 

‘The board felt it was not necessary 
to make a final decision now on the ex- 
pansion portion of the over-all pro- 
gram, A. E. Staley, Jr., president of 
the company, said. “The modernization 
of the starch and corn syrup plant, in- 
volving considerable re - arrangement, 
must be completed before the expan- 
sion can be undertaken. In view of this 
and the present high level of construc- 
tion costs, the board decided to defer 
final commitment on the expansion 
phase of the program.” Modernizing 
the plant, to make it the most efficient 
in the industry, will involve substantial 
improvements in the present steep 
house, complete revamping of the mill 
house, elimination of table house oper- 
ations and modernizing of the corn oil 
house. The process for producing 
modified starches, particularly for the 
paper and textile industries, will be 
streamlined and increased somewhat in 
capacity. 

Alrose Process Controls 
Both Cottons and Rayons 


A new, wholly-chemical process that 
makes it possible for the first time to 
control shrinkage in both rayon and 
cotton textiles with a single formula is 
announced by.Mark Weisberg, presi- 
dent of Alrose Chemical Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., developers of the process. 
Called Definized G, to differentiate it 
from the Definized process of shrink- 
age control for rayons only, the new 
process is equally successful when ap- 
plied to cottons, rayons and cotton mix- 
tures with rayons and acetates, regard- 
less of weight or width, it is claimed. It 
will be distributed, as is Definized, by 
the Aqua-Sec Corp., 1450 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Successful commercial runs on thou- 
sands of yards of fabrics at several fin- 
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ishing plants have shown that residual 
shrinkage on both cotton rayon mux- 
tures 1s restric ted to within one per cent 
when the Definized G process ts used. 
These tests have shown also that tensile 
strength and abrasion resistance of cot 
tons and rayons are unaffected by De- 
finized G, and the process can be used 
with success on white or dyed goods. 

Technically, the process is based on 
the use of glyoxal combined with 
newly-discovered catalysts that do not 
discolor the treated fabrics. The proc- 
ess. which ts available to all Definized 
rayon shrinkage control licensees, 1s 
applied on standard rayon finishing 
equipment. The glyoxal solution and 
the new catalysts are applied on a pad- 
der and dried. To complete the reaction 
the fabric is then given a cure for three 
to stx minutes at temperatures ranging 
from 270 to 350° F. Next step is to 
wash, dry and frame the fabric to a 
predetermined finished width. 

The chemical used in the Definized 
G process differs from the caustic De- 
finized method in that it modihes the 
chemical structure of the fabric and 
thus sets fabric dimensions. The new 
process will not replace the caustic De- 
finized process, according to Mr. Weis- 
berg, but rather will supplement it. 


Textile Equipment Plant 
Suffers Heavy Fire Loss 


A new building program is under- 
way at the J. C. Paddock Co. in Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., which was severely 
damaged by fire June 9. Flames caused 
a loss estimated at between $35,000 to 
$50,000 to the plant which manufac- 
tures textile hand trucks and quill 
cans, as well as various other items of 
textile equipment. |. C. Paddock, 
owner-manager of the firm, expects to 
reopen production probably in August. 


New pH Test Kit ls Now 
Available For Industry 


R. P. Cargille, 118 Liberty Street, 
New York City, has announced the 
availability of a new pH test kit con- 
taining 19 Hydrion pH Test Papers in 
18 plastic dispensers, all in one con- 
venient case. This complete assortment 
covers the full range from pH 0.0 to 
pH 14.0, and distinct color changes 
can be obtained within 0.25 pH unit 
of almost a point of interest on the 
PH scale. Eleven of these papers are 
released for the first time. The com- 
plete assortment is listed as Hydrion 
Set H-20: price $20. 
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Without the April Showers System, ek : 
as at right, your ceiling in summer 


AMAZING—BUT TRUE! 
THE HOT RAYS OF THE SUN COOL YOUR ROOF 
WITH THIS “‘APRIL SHOWERS”’ SYSTEM 

r Yes— it's unbelievable but true! The 
SS 


SE for your buildings, by the “April 


Showers” system, just as pictured at 


SO left. Crazy? Not at all! It does this 
by covering your roof with a film of 
i te moisture at all time. As moisture 


evaporates, it absorbs heat, thus the 
hotter the sun, the more efficient 
your cooling system. This is the 
first successful application of the 


principle of “radiant cooling.” April 


Showers cools your roof from 150 
degrees to between 73 to 90 degrees, 


depending on relative humidity. 


U.S. PATENT OFFICE, Richmond, showing one-third the area sprayed by 
AUTOMATIC APRIL SHOWERS SYSTEM. 


acts exactly as though it were filled 


with steam pipes, due to heat ab- 
sorbed from the roof, which will be 
as high as 150 degrees. With April 
Showers intercepting this solar heat. 
your room temperature is comfort- 
able. There are many other features 
you'll like about this system—call 


on us or phone and let us discuss it 


with you. You'll be glad you did. 


GRAY ENGINEERING Co. 


347 South Main St. High Point, North Carolina Phone 2600 
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LAG 


FITTED 
TO ORDER 


We deliver beater lags 
to you, already bored 
and counter-sunk to 


fityourpicker. All 
you have to do isto iis 
put them in place. Or, SS Pe 
if you prefer, we fur- 


nis 
holes. 


IN STOCK FOR 
IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


h them without 


> 2 


PICKER APRONS 
SPIKED AND FLAT 


For all makes of Pickers, Openers, 
Breakers, Waste Machines, Garnet 
Machines. 

We rebuild old aprons, especially 
spiked aprons where the fabric and 
belting has worn out. Let us save 
you money on this work. 

All standard aprons, both new and 
reworked. 

Kirschner Beater Lags. 

Spiked Lags for waste machines. 


| 


| 

Ve 
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sere re weer ere 


Todd-Long 
Picker 
Apron 

Company 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


{7 Years of 


Office Phone 
1568 


Plant Phone 


Prufcoat Aluminum Paint 
Has Many Industrial Uses 


Performance-proven in some of the 
most critical corrosion areas in Ameri- 
ca’s leading chemical plants, both in- 
side and outside, Prufcoat Aluminum, 
a product of Prufcoat Laboratories, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., is now avail- 
able for all general maintenance paint- 
ing. Made with Prufcoat’s corrosion- 
proof, synthetic resin vehicle and a spe- 
cial aluminum powder that leafs re- 
markably well, Prufcoat Aluminum is 
said to offer many advantages not ob- 
tainable with ordinary aluminum paint. 
Each particle of aluminum powder ts 
encased in Prufcoat’s special acid, al- 
kali and water-proof synthetic resin 
vehicle. Since aluminum is acted upon 
by both acids and alkalis, and since 
there always are at least some traces of 
chemicals in the atmosphere of every 
industrial plant area, this encasing of 
the aluminum particles in Prufcoat pro- 
tects the leafed aluminum from any 
dulling, corrosive effect. 

The leafed aluminum particles plus 
the polymerized Prufcoat vehicle, in 
addition to providing positive protec- 
tion against acids, alkalis and water, 
seal-in all average surface conditions. 
No other surface preparation is fe- 
quired than what is advisable before 
painting with ordinary paints. Thus, 
Prufcoat Aluminum can be satisfactori- 
ly applied to any general maintenance 
surface that is dry and reasonable free 
of rust and foreign material (oil, 
grease, tar and asphalt). The resultant 
Prufcoat Aluminum coating, in addi- 
tion to sealing-in all average surface 
conditions, keeps all moisture and 
other corrosive agents from reaching 
the surface, and provides double-ac- 
tion protection. The volatile solvents 
in Prufcoat Aluminum evaporate suf- 
ficiently within a few minutes after 
application to leave the coating dry to 
the touch, it is claimed. Thus, with 
Prufcoat Aluminum, a painter paint- 
ing outside storage tanks, fences, roofs, 
sheds, etc., never needs to worry about 
changes in weather. It can rain within 
a matter of minutes after the paint has 
been applied with no adverse effect up 
on the finished Prufcoat paint job. 
This fast air-drying characteristic also 
makes Prufcoat Aluminum unusually 
interesting for production line painting 
where it is desired to paint sheet metal 
products and either keep a production 
line moving or handle the painted 
product within a matter of minutes. 
Further information concerning how 
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Prufcoat Aluminum cuts maintenance 
costs when used for all general main- 
tenance painting may. be secured by 
writing Prufcoat Laboratories, Inc., 63 
Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Booklet Cites Uses Of 
New Granular Germicide 


Marketing of an improved granular 
germicide and disinfectant has been 
announced by the Columbia Chemical 
Division of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Composed essenti- 
ally of a stabilized calcium hypochlorite 
the new product has been named Pitt- 
cide. It shows no appreciable loss of 
strength in its bactericidal and deodor- 
izing properties even over long periods 
when the container is closed. An out- 
standing quality of Pittcide is that it 
permits the germicidal action of chlo- 
rine to be employed surely, safely and 
easily. This new product is soluble in 
either warm or cold water. 

A special booklet on the multiple 
uses of Pittcide has been prepared by 
Columbia. Details of the correct Pitt- 
cide solution strength for 162 applica- 
ti@s in 17 major fields are included. 
Individual application details explain 
surface cleaning, method of applying, 
proper materials for applying and simi- 
lar information. Copies of this inform- 
ative booklet may be had by writing 
Dept. P, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.., 
Columbia Fifth 
and Bellefield Avenues, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa. 


Chemical Drvision. 


Develop Method For Testing 
Maturity Of Cotton Fibers 


Chemists at the Department of Agri- 
culture's Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory in New Orleans, La., have 
developed a differential dyeing proce- 
dure which demonstrates the maturity 
of cotton fibers. It is based on the facts 
that mature thick- 
walled and immature ones thin-walled, 
and that thick and thin-walled fibers 
take the same dyes differently and also 
take different dyes. The test ts easily 


cotton fibers are 


made on unprocessed cotton lint in 
laboratory dychouse. When fully per- 
fected it should have wide usefulness. 
A mixture of dyes of contrasting colors, 
red and green, and of different dyeing 
properties, is used in a standard meth- 
od of dyeing. The thick-walled, or ma- 
ture, fibers dye definitely red, whereas 
the thin-walled fibers. commonly called 
immature, dye a distinct green. As a 
result, differentiation is easy. 
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NEW IMPROVED 
ROLL COVERING 
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Easy to Apply 


*A NEW Synthetic Rubber Cot scientifi- 
cally discovered, developed and tested 


specifically for the textile industry. 


Completely 


ew material tha 


pletely alread 


the basic requirements 


lished. At long 
technicians 
met every single 


alone was 
tailed tield tests were im 


t enough. De 


war mediately be- 
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gun, and for ovel tested under every 


6,000 hours™ without regrinding- 


PAT. NO. 2,353,4 


DUSCOT Does..... 


RESIST OIL—-No swelling to cause 
concave surface. The face remains 
parallel. 


RESIST HEAT—No change in the char- 
acter of the rolls due to heat. Success- 
fully operated from 40° F. to 120° F. 


RESIST ABRASION—-No frequent re- 
grinding since rolls don't groove. 
Far less ends down. 


REDUCE STATIC ELECTRICITY —A spe- 
cial technique of composition per- 
mits rolls to conduct electricity. That 
means far less static electricity —a 
minimum of lapping up. 


OFFER A UNIQUE SURFACE—A con- 


trolled gripping surface guarantees 
uniform drawing and maximum yarn 
strength. 


HOLD ITS SHAPE— After a shutdown 
rolls do not become flat. 


HAVE A DIFFERENT COMPOSITION—The 
rolls are homogenous throughout— 
not particles of material held together 
by a binder. Fibres meet ONLY a 
uniform surface. 


“Duscot”’ COVERING MATERIALS 
have an outstanding perform- 
ance record in over two years of 
exhaustive field tests under ac- 
tual operating conditions. 
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W.D. DODENHOFF CO. Inc. 


619 RUTHERFORD ST. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bidg. 


C.E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


NOW s 


THE TIME 


To look over your 
worn belts and 
have them repair- 
ed. We can do 
either or both. No 


charge for estimate. Call today. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Telephone 2218 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. ©. 
753 Munsey Bidg.. Washington, D. OC. 


SOUTHERN 
MANUFACTURER 


What item in wearing apparel or kindred line do you make 


needing volume sales at vearly full levels? 


I maintain Chicago office and have unusual personal connec- 
tions with the mail order and chain store trade with whom | 


have preference in selling any competitive item! 


If you are seeking large volume and in position to give me 
exclusive sales representation on your product, give me full 


details in your correspondence. 


Appress “SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
Care Textile Bulletin. P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED 


as overseer of throwing or preparation de- 
partment. Age 45. Now emploved by large 
rayon weaving pliant in the South. but de- 
sire change. Have had 12 years’ experience 
on winding. spinning, redrawing, twisting 
and quilling on crepe. voile and combination 
varns. Available about August Ist. Best of 
relerences 


Write “Rayon Weaving.”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TS 


P.O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phones 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 5567-7144 
LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WANTED—Job as Overseer of Weaving or Cloth 
Room; 30 years’ experience; I. C. 8S. course; cot- 
ton classer; engineer. Sober, good habits. Will 
prove ability and worth. Write ""WLB,.”" P. O 
Box 122, Malvern, Ark. 


WANTED—Position as General Overseer. Experi- 
enced on carding, spinning, twisting. winding 
and finishing. Prefer Alabama or vicinity. Em- 
ployed. Address ‘‘Alabama,’’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 

POSITION WANTED—All around Card Room Man. 
now employed as second hand. would like to 
change but not interested in third shift. Write 
“DHW,"’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. 
Charlotte 1, N. C 


POSITION WANTED as Master Mechanic or Main- 
tenance Head: 13 years’ experience) sober, relia- 
ble. References furnished. Write ‘‘Maintenance.’’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. 
N.C 


POSITION WANTED—Card grinder desires job as 
head grinder. Can fix frames, pickers, also clothe 
cards. Will take small combination fixing and 
grinding or grinding job. Family. need house 
Can come on short notice. Write “‘Grinder,’’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N. C 

WANTED—Job as Overseer of Weaving in good 
size weave room. Specialized in weaving. Experi- 
ence in all departments of mill. 19 years with 


large Southern mills. Write “W. L. S.."’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. ©. Box 1225. Charlotte 1 
N. C 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Weaving or Su- 
perintendent of all departments. Experienced as 
Overseer of Weaving on both cotton and rayon 
fabrics; good manager of help. Recently released 
from armed service. References. Write C.,”"’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1 
© 


POSITION WANTED as Superintendent of yarn 
mill. Thoroughly experienced in this type of work 
Practical executive and good manager of em- 
ployees. Can get production and quality: good 
references furnished. Write ‘‘Yarn,.’’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 
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PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are well liked. 
Men like ‘em. Women like ‘em. 
They all like them. 
They are not bulky nor unwieldy and do 
not twist in the 


BATSON 


Box #41 Greenville, 8. C. 


WANTED TO SELL 


i—New Model L Whitin Card fully erected 


on skids. 40” with 12” coller 


WANTED TO BUY 


i—Condenser with self contained fan 
Write L..”" eare Textile Bulletin, 


P. O: Box 1275, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


New (never uncrated) ECONOMY 


No. 127 Heavy Duty Upstroke 


Baling Press 
GREENVILLE 


SPINNERS, INC 


GREENVILLE, N. C. 


Czechoslovak Manufacturer 
offers 


representation, preferably to whole 
salers specializing in this line, for 
women’s and children’s collars, waist- 
coats, front-blouses, of lace, tulle, 
Valencien-laces, and first-class cloth. 
A large collection will be sent to 
those interested. 


Offers to: “Box C.1422,” 


Pruna a.s. Praha 1. Ovocny trh 
19, Czechoslovakia. 


Page 
Abbott Machine Co 25 
Air Engineering Co 66 
American Cyanamid Co. (Industrial Chemical 
Div.) 81 
American Key Products, In 51 
American Moistening Co 37 
American Textile Sheet Metal Works 75 
Ashworth Bros 6 
= 
Bahnson Co., The 4 
Baily & Co., Inc., Joshua L 70 
Best & Co.. Bdward H 18 
Borne, Scrymser Co 51 
Boyd, A. C 77 
Brooklyn Fibre Broom Co 60 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co 68 
Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W 16 and 17 
Carolina Belting Co 51 
Carolina Machinery Co 65 
Carolina Refractories Co 75 
Chariotte Chemical Laboratories, In 77 
Chariotte Leather Belting Co 2 
Ciba Co., Ini 29 
Clinton Industries, 49 
Cole Mig. Co., R. D 6 
Commercial Factors Corp 3 
Curran & Barry 70 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 4 
== 
Dary Ring Traveler Co $2 
Dayton Rubber Mig. Co 5 and 23 
Denison Mig. Co 77 
Dodenhof! Co... W. D 59 
Draper Corporation 7 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co 73 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co.. E. 1 


Dyestuf® Division 13 

Eaton, Paul B 60 
Egan, George W 68 
Franklin Process Co 39 
Gastonia Comber Needling Co 53 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co 73 
Gossett Machine Works 18 
Gray Engineering Co 7 
Greenville Belting Co 60 
— 

H & B American Machine Co 8 and 9 
Hart Products Corp 27 
Henderson Foundry & Machine Co 78 
Henley Paper Co 10 
Hodges Dredging Co.. C. W 70 
Houghton Wool Co., The 49 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 15 

Industrial Cooling & Moistening Co 75 
Iselin-Jefferson Co 6 


FOR SALE 
40,000-—-8 x 4 Roving Skewers in good 
condition. 12%,” overall length. °.” diam- 
eter 


Write ‘“‘Skewers,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Textile 
Administrative Executive 


Conversant all phases cotton textile 
manufacturing, finishing, dyeing and 
printing desires connection preferably 
with progressive finishing, dyeing and 
printing concern. Would consider sales 
ethical line chemicals related to tex- 
tiles. Now employed close corpora- 
tion, desire change for future ad- 
vancement. Age 34, married, two 
children. Minimum start $6,000.00 

Answer “A. G. F.,” 

care Textile Bulletin, 


P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


= 
Johnson Chemical Co 


Keever Starch Co 
Kimmel Machinery Co., Leon 
Lambeth Rope Corp 

Landis, Oliver D 

Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc 
Lawrence Leather Co., A. C 
Luttrell & Co.. C. E 


Marquette Metal Products Co 
McKee Belting Co 

Merrow Machine Co. The 
Moreland Chemical Co.. Inc 
Mount Hope Machinery Co 


The 


National Aniline & Chemical Co 
National Ring Traveler Co 

Neisler Mills 

New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Noone & Co., Wm. R 

North, Inc., Frank G 


Parks-Cramer Co 

Peach & Co., D. W 
Penick & Ford, Inc 
Piedmont Processing Co 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 


= 

Ray Chemical Co 

Raybestos-Manhattan. Inc 
North Charleston Plant 


Raymond Service. Inc.. Chas. P 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 
Roy & Son Co.. B. 8 


Seydel-Woolley & Co 
Sinclair Refining Co 

Sirrine & Co., J. E 

Solvay Sales Corp 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Southern Standard Mil! 
Staley Sales Corp., A. E 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co 
Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P 


Supply 


= 
Terrell Co., The 

The Stanley Works 
Todd-Long Picker Apron Co 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co 
Union Crayon Co 
Universal Winding Co 

Virginia Smelting Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A 

= 


Wallerstein Co., Inc 

Warwick Chemical Co 

Water Tank Service Co 
Whitehead Machinery Co.. Troy 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
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FOR SALE 


Rock dem, Flume 
mill burned Ideal location, 
available. Details on request 


JOHN A. ROBINSON 
Greer, 8. C. 


Water Wheels in 
ample 


place 
help 


POSITIONS OPEN—MEN WANTED FOR SOUTHERN MILLS. We can place overseer weaving, Draper and Crompton & 
Knowles looms on silk and ravon fabrics: overseer silk throwing and spinning; woolen or worsted mill designer, salary $4,000- 
$5,000; overseer cotton spooling, warping and winding, S80 to $90 a week; head examiner on woolen and worsted fabrics 


head 


printer and head colorist in large print works; overseer cotton carding, for Southern states; textile school graduates to assist in 
dyeing and finishing departments; overseer tor woolen carding, finishing and dyeing; textile soap salesman. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 294 Washington Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


We invite correspondence (confidential) with employers seeking new personnel and executives seeking new positions. 
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Overproduction Of Yarns Cuts Profit Margin 


president of the 
Carded Yarn Association. reported recently that overproduc . 


Owen Fitzsimons of Charlotte. 


tion has led to a serious reduction in profits of spinning mills, 
adding that profit margins in some yarn brackets have 
shrunk to the irreducible minimum, 
column. At a time of “unprecedented prosperity’ in the 
country, Mr. Fitzsimons stated, the yarn mills had produced 
too much even though raw cotton prices had increased with 
the end of O. P. A.., 


and cost of repairs and supplies have advanced. He com- 


if not into the loss 


wages in the industry have gone up 


mented further that the carded yarn industry in the past has 
been confronted with ‘the same problem. which will require 
the same individual action to rectify it. But. this time. we 


have a firm foundation to build on.”’ 


International Exposition Termed Successful 


Latest developments in textile fibers, fabrics and finishes 
were shown to the industry at large, and interested publi: zt 


at the First International Exposition of Textiles, Trim- a 
mings and Factory Equipment held during the first two 
weeks of June at Grand Central Palace in New York City. +) 
Response to the initial event was described as enthusiastic f 


and attendance was large throughout. More than 350 firms ‘7 
American 


exhibitors from Italy, 


representing the billion-dollar 


trade and 107 


textile-apparel 
Holland, Swit- 
zerland, Great Britain and Belgium contributed to the two- 
week showing. 


France. 


American exhibits emphasized new designs and drama- 
tized the strides made in producing attractive, durable fab- 
rics, while foreign countries sent displays of luxurious 
materials woven in their factories since the war's end. 
The fine craftsmanship and quality fabrics which represent 
the advancements made by foreign mills since the end of 
the war comprised the fourth floor exhibits. Making their 
first bid for reopening trade relations with the United States 
as well as establishing international markets abroad, the 
exhibits served to introduce the European techniques and 
novel fabrics to this country. 


The largest contingent of exhibitors included the 56 rep- 
resentatives of Italy who exhibited the lavish silks designed 


and created in Como. laces. 


Also included were woolens, 
lingerie and millinery. 


17 


The second largest group were the 
French exhibitors for whom noted couturiers created 
special models in printed silks, velvets and novelty fabrics 
to be shown at the International Expsition of Textiles. New 
elastic 


fabrics, sewing threads, lingerie and other special 
styles typifying the French lines were included. 

Holland, which is rapidly replacing Berlin as the apparel 
capital of Europe, had a comprehensive showing of dresses, 
coats, children’s wear, lingerie, blouses, scarves and rain- . 
wear made mainly of rayons, woolens and cottons produced 
according to the specifications of the Netherlands textile 
manufacturers. Tapestries and carpeting were also presented. 

The importance of cotton in all types of apparel was 
dramatized in the Cotton-Textile Institute booth. Highlight- 
ing the theme, “It’s Cotton Four to One,” the booth por- 
trayed the multiple activities of the institute in the promo- 
tion of cotton products. ) 

Representing a U. N. for the world of textiles, apparel 
and allied phases of the industry, the Internation Exposition 
of Textiles dramatized the beauty, skill and practicality of 
the products of wartime research and peacetime advance- 
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ments made in the laboratories and design rooms of the 
industry. Some firms took ordets while others who were 
sold up reported they exhibited to keep their name before 
the public. All agreed that the exposition far exceeded their 
fondest expectations and paid tribute Arthur Tarsh's. 
president of the sponsoring corporation, for the success of 
the show. 


S. T. A. Has Final Spring Divisional Meeting 


(Continued from Page 28) you have to keep on training 
people in economy of time and effort. One of the problems 
that gives me a headache is to give a course over and over 
without its becoming monotonous. For instance, we are 
giving a course in job relations. Job relations go on whether 
your training program does or not. We have to find out 
how to make the course interesting. 

In training the worker how can we give him not only the 
skills and knowledges he needs but also develop in him the 
right attitude? We can go on and teach a man the mechan- 
ical movements of weaving or loom fixing, but he will not 
be a good weaver or a good loom fixer unless we build into 
him certain attitudes towards his work. A word we use 
around here is svfegrity. We have to build that into a man 
or develop what he already has. Teach the man that the 
honest thing is an honest day's work for an honest day’s pay, 
building in him a pride in workmanship, a pride in quality, 
and a sincere devotion to his group and to his company, and 
a sincere appreciation of the part that he playing in 
making this the most productive nation in the world. I do 
not know how much attention we give to attitudes. I doubt 
if we give very much in our training. 

Let me sum up. I have been trying to give.you some 
observations that I have run into in a very brief acquaintance 
with the industrial training problem. They are based on 
knowledge I have from other situations and on observations 
I have made here and in visiting other concerns. I think we 
should use experimental findings in planning our training. 
We ourselves should do experimental work. We should 
tailor-make our own programs rather than depend on canned 
programs. Next, training is a line function and not the 
function of the staff. It is mecessary to select and train in- 
structors carefully. We are going to have to keep adequate 
records of training to evaluate the learner's progress as well 
as to evaluate the training program. Training in an indus- 
trial organization is a continuous thing. Finally, we have to 
train workers not only in skills and knowledges but train 
them in attitudes and in good industrial citizenship and 
good American citizenship. 


The prediction that rayon, which in 25 years has grown 
from little more than an experimental venture to an indus- 
try of the first magnitude, may see new growth in the fab 
rics field through blending with nylon, was voiced recently 
by F. R. Brown, directot of sales for the rayon division of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Mr. Brown, addressing 
the second annual post-war sales conference of the Du Pont 
nylon division held at the Martinsville, Va., nylon plant, 
reviewed the history of man-made fibers. His remarks about 
rayon and nylon finding their own places in the textile field 
bore out the theme of the conference regarding the blend- 
ing of synthetic and natural fibers and synthetic with syr 
thetic fibers in the manufacture of fabrics that will reflect 
credit to every fiber used. 
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TYPE CMR SHEAR 
With Electronic Seam Protector 


Our latest type C M R Shear completely removes selvage and 
surface threads from cottons, rayons and silks, at the highest 
cloth speed of any machine built. It operates more effi- 
ciently, gives better results and greater production. The 
highly sensitive automatic seam protector, electronically 
controlled, gives complete full-width protection on all seams. 


Send for New Bulletin No. 335A 
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Aid To Greece Brings Orders For U. S. Firm 


Since legislation for U. S. grant-in-aid to Greece was 
passed, Oscar Kohorn & Co., Ltd., New York engineering 
firm and rayon machinery manufacturers, have obtained the 
first large-scale contract to rehabilitate one of Greece's basic 
industries—-the country’s only synthetic fiber plant of the 
Etma concern in Athens. The Greek concern has ordered 
$1,000,000 worth of filament rayon and staple fiber equip- 
ment, and has sent engineers to study rayon production in 
the United States. 

At Ankara, the government-controlled Sumer Bank, 
which operates Turkey's only rayon plant, is studying Amer 
ican rayon production methods and sending technicians to 
this country. Sumer Bank officials last April told a repre- 
sentative of the Oscar Kohorn Co. that America’s financial 
aid is causing a reorientation towards U. S. suppliers in 
Turkey, to a degree unknown even immediately after the 
war. 

In industry-conscious Egypt, a combined rayon, staple 
fiber and cellophane plant is taking shape under the leader 
ship of the aggressive Misr group (banking, textiles, chem- 
icals, aviation). The largest construction project in the 
Near and Middle East (excepting only the Suez Canal). 
Societe Misr Pour La Rayonne S. A. E. shares were over- 
subscribed 20 times when offered on the Cairo market last 
year. Oscar Kohorn & Co., Ltd., which is supplying the 
machinery and technical management of the plant, obtained 
the dollar exchange for this $8,000,000 project from the 
Egyptian government—and production of rayon will com- 
mence this year. At the present time, the Kohorn Co. is 
also constructing one of the world’s largest rayon plants in 
Brazil: others aré in Chile, Peru, Czechoslovakia and China. 


Greenville Show Set For Fall, 1948 


W. G. Sirrine, president of Textile Hall Corp., said re- 
cently that the 15th Southern Textile Exposition will be 
held at Greenville, S. C., in the fall of 1948. Some of the 
former exhibitors will not participate, but a number of com- 
panies who have not taken part in previous shows have ap- 
plied for space. The officers and directors see no reason why 
these expositions shall not be continued in Greenville. The 
definite date will be announced within the next two weeks. 


Permit Imports Of More Long Staple Cotton 


President Truman on June 9 signed a proclamation effec- 
tive after five days permitting entry of a supplemental im- 
port quota of 23,094,000 pounds of “extra long staple” 
cotton to care for manufacturers requirements until the 
regular annual quota for the next year opens on Sept. 20, 
1947. The effective date of the proclamation is June 14. 
However, that day is Saturday and the next day Sunday on 
both of which days custom houses are closed. The Tariff 
Commission is informed by officials of the Bureau of Cus- 
toms that arrangements have been made for entries under 
the supplemental quota to be made simultaneously at cus- 
tom houses throughout the country on Monday, June 16, 
beginning at 12 noon, Eastern standard time. The supple- 
mental 23,094,000 pounds mentioned above is not allocated 
by countries. It applies only to the current quota year end- 
ing Sept. 19, 1947, and only to cotton 13% inches or more 
but less than 141 


1 & 


mestic cotton under 1% inches in staple length. Supplies 


inches in staple length. Supplies of do- 
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of domestic cotton under 13 


g inches in length are ample; 
cotton 144 inches and longer is not subject to import quota 
limitations. The President's action, based on authority under 
Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended, followed the majority recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission. Commissioner Brossard recommended a 


quota of 13.621.000 pounds. 


The annual long-staple cotton quota tor 1946-47 (45.- 
656,420 pounds) was filled last November. Since then 
mills have been entirely dependent on existing stocks in the 
United States. In past years, domestic requirements for 
“extra long staple” cotton were supplied largely by imports 
chiefly from Egypt. This season mills have been forced to 
rely even more on imported cotton. With dwindling crops 
of SxP (American-Egyptian) and Sea Island cotton, stocks 
of domestic cotton 14@ inches and more in staple length 
have shrunk almost to the vanishing point. This depleted 
stock situation coincides with increased demand for types 
of sewing thread and specialty yarns which can be made 
only from fine, long staple cotton. Stocks of such cotton, 
foreign and domestic combined, are inadequate to continue 
the current rate of mull activity until additional supplies be 
come available under next years quota or from the new 
domestic crop, should that prove to be substantial. Under 
the new supplemental quota, Karnak cotton from Egypt, 
Pima cotton from Peru, and possibly Sakellaridis cotton 
from the Sudan are expected to ease the plight of many 
manufacturers threatened with reduced output for lack of 


suitable cotton. 


The commission’s investigation was limited to a study of 
the needs for the current quota year. Inquiry at this time 


into the long-term needs of the domestic textile industry 
was thought inadvisable because current consumption, espe 
cially of the extra long staple cotton, is unusually large. It 
was considered that the pent-up demand resulting from 
wartime scarcities of civilian goods may account for the 
unusual mill activity, and that after the backlog ts disposed 
of the needs of the mills for long staple cotton may be less 
than at present. A limited number. of mimeographed copies 
of the complete report of the Tariff Commission (102 
pages), including the commission's findings and recommen- 
dations as sent to the President, and a summary of the 


information obtained in the investigation. is now available 


International Cotton Queen To Be Chosen 


Cotton belt beauties from 17 states have been invited to 
compete for the title of International Cotton Queen at the 
Lions International convention at San Francisco. July 30 
Carlos L. Wilson, Memphis, general chairman of the Lions 
Coiton States Jubilee committee, has advised all of the 1,600 
Lions Clubs of the South and Southwest of the opening of 
the 1947 state cotton queens contest. All clubs in cotton 
producing states are eligible to enter girls in the contest 
from which 17 state queens will be chosen. Girls must be 
residents of a cotton-producing state between the ages of 
17 and 25, and must never have been married. Closing dat« 
for the contest 1s midnight, June 20. State winners will be 
advised of their selection on June 26, Wilson said. The 
state winners will journey to San Francisco where they will 
compete for the title of 1947 International Cotton Queen 

The International Cotton Queen contest 1s to be held in 
conjunction with the annual Cotton States Jubilee. 


The New 


Built in | to 5 Beaters 


All parts are easily. accessible and 
changeable, cutting repair time to a 
minimum. 
Does not require Suction Fan or 
Dust Pit, thereby eliminating fire 
hazard. 
Double Reversible Feed Rolls. 
Beaters 30” in Diameter, equipped 
with Ball Bearings and can be ad 
justed according to staple of your 
waste. 
Compactly designed to require mini- 
mum floor space. 
EARLY DELIVERIES 
Write for Complete Details 


CONVEYOR TABLES > 


Mail Address: P. 0. Box 1922 


CMC WASTE MACHINE 


HOPPER FEEDERS + 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Also Manufacturers and Distributors of 


SARGENT COMBS 


Carolina Machinery Company 


Plant: Steel Creek Road 
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FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


THE FINEST ALRKALIES 
and related products 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Potassium Products 
Ammonium Products 
Calcium Chloride 
Specialty Cleansers 
Liquid Chlorine 
Para-dichlorobenzene 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION, 40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Johnson Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


TELEPHONE 6450 P. O. BOX 1416 


AIR CONDITIONING 
HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING 


Engineers Contractors 4 


Rayon Production Figures Listed By Journal 


Shipments of rayon and staple in May totaled 78,300,- 
000 pounds, an increase of eight per cent over the cor- 
responding month last year, according to the June Rayon 
Organon, statistical publication of the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. Shipments for the first five months of the year 
aggregated 381,800,000 pounds, an increase of eight per 
cent over the January to May period of 1946. 

With the United States leading the way, world rayon 
capacity this year will grow to 2,700,000,000 pounds and 
if raw materials were available, output could come close to 
the peak production of all time, which was 2,825,395,000 
pounds in 1941. The estimate for total world capacity is 
based on projected increases announced by several countries 
and includes also the potentially large operable capacity 
available in Germany, Italy and Japan. Major repairs, if 
effected in Germany and Japan, would increase the total 
operable capacity of rayon yarn and staple by an additional 
250,000,000 pounds. The capacity figure is significant, it 1s 
pointed out by the Organon in a thorough analysis of world 
production, because it indicates the potential output which 
will be available when the world economic situation gets 
back to somewhat normal figures. It is also noted that the 
actual 1946 world production of rayon represented only 62 
per cent of this potential capacity. 

In an analysis of 1946 rayon production throughout the 
world, the Organon points out that the 1,671,655,000 
pounds which were produced represented an increase of 18 
per cent over 1945 but still remains 41 per cent below the 
peak 1941 level. For the second consecutive year, the Unit- 
ed States led the world in the output of both rayon filament 
yarn and staple. Rayon production in South American 
countries continued to expand and the output in Europe 
showed substantial increases in some countries and declines 
in others. Activity in Japan showed only a slight improve- 
ment over the 1945 level. In the rayon export trade, the 
United States was second only to Great Britain and then 
only by a comparatively small margin. 

In filament yarn production, the world total of 1,102,- 
655,000 pounds showed an increase of 22 per cent over 
1945 and 51/4 per cent above the pre-war 1935 to 1938 
average. Most noteworthy was the progress made by Bel- 
gium, Finland and Sweden, all three of whom set an all- 
time record in filament yarn production. Output in France 
during 1946 was double that of the previous year and was 
exceeded only by the 1941 and 1942 figures. Great Britain 
production increased 26 per cent over 1945 and was slight- 
ly above the 1934-39 average. Italian yarn output was al- 
most 20 times the abnormally low 1945 level, and filament 
yarn production in the Netherlands was over five times that 
of 1945. Spain's production was the second highest on 
record, showing a 35 per cent increase over 1945. 

World rayon staple production last year, amounting to 
569,000,000 pounds, was 10! . per cent above 1945 but 
63 per cent under the 1941 record. New all-time outputs, 
however, were established by Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Great Britain and Spain. Excellent progress was also made 
by Finland, France, the Netherlands, Sweden and Switzer- 
land in raising production above 1945. Gains by these 
countries, however, were offset by the low production levels 
in Germany, Austria and Rumania, brought about by the 
critical raw material and labor shortages, and other difh- 
culties. 

In Russia, the total rayon production in 1946 is estimated 
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at 5,000,000 pounds, a figure considerably below the 33,- 
000,000-pound peak in 1940. From fragmentary reports, 
it is evident that pre-war Russian rayon industry was almost 
completely demolished during the war owing to the fact 
that the greatest part of the industry was in the areas over- 
run by the Germans. Output reported for both 1945 and 
1946 was believed to have come from the former Finnish 
plant seized in 1944. Reports indicate that the Soviet Union 
intends to recreate its rayon industry under the latest five- 
year plan. A program for the building of facilities to pro- 
duce an estimated 225,000,000 pounds of rayon annually 
by 1950 is understood to be under way. The project con- 
templates restoration of those plants destroyed during the 
war and construction of three additional filament yarn plants 
and four staple plants. It is expected that most of the rayon 
producing equipment for these plants will be provided by 
the installations moved from Germany and by the former 
Japanese-owned plants in Korea and Manchuria. With this 
equipment already on hand, the fourth five-year plan may 
achieve greater success than the third five-year plan, the 
Organon notes. The previous plan called for the construc- 
tion of 12 rayon plants between 1933 and 1937, but because 
of difficulties in procuring machinery and raw materials, 
only two plants were completed. 


— 


Firm Patents New Twist Setting Process 


The Industrial Rayon Corp. of Cleveland announced May 
28 that patents had been issued to the firm On a new process 
of electronic twist setting for tire cord and other textile 
products. Known as Lektroset, the process has been in use 
at Industrial’s Cleveland and Painesville, O., plants for 
several years. 

Lektroset provides a completely new means of setting the 
twist in rayon tire cord. Packages of the cord are passed 
through a high frequency electrical field. This results in so 
uniform a reaction that cones containing as much as 18 or 
more pounds of rayon tire cord may be effectively treated. 
Such giant cones are used in the weftless method of tire 
construction. 

The Lektroset process is completed in a matter of min- 
utes, yet it imsures a uniform twist setting in rayon cord. 
Industrial Rayon Corp., which developed the Lektroset proc- 
ess, is widely known for its outstanding continuous process 
method of making rayon yarn which has been called a 
revolution in rayon. 


Manhattan Rubber Honors Veteran Employees 


Fifty-nine new 25-year employees of the Manhattan Rub- 
ber Division, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., were 
honored as Manhattan Pioneers at the third annual dinner 
of the organization held May 25 at Mountain View, N. J. 
The dinner, attended by more than 500 pioneers and their 
wives or husbands, also honored those pioneers entering 
new five-year groups. J. F. D. Rohrbach, executive vice- 
president of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., who was uncertain 
of being able to attend, arrived directly from a business trip 
to Canada. The new class, the largest to reach the 25-year 
milestone in Manhattan's history and perhaps the largest in 
any industrial firm in the East, was presented by Dennis J. 
Fenelon, personnel manager, to Harry V. Snyder, factory 
manager, who welcomed the new class and presented them 
with gold pioneer pins. 
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trolled flow .. 


hour. Cost-conscious finishers report 10 to 15 
per cent savings in NazS2Ox« and a marked re- 
duction of rejects in continuous dye opera- 
tion. If your dye operation is continuous, you 
should get full information about the Hydro- 
miser. VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY, West 
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The Hydromiser—exclusive with “Virginia” 


. one pound to 200 pounds per 


Norfolk. Virginia. Established 1898. 
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@ EGAN BUYS AND SELLS ANYWHERE! e 
SPOT DELIVERY! 


CLARK MIXING PICKERS 
for mixing of woolen fibers 


\ machine that has proved itself, the Clark Mixing 
Picker has 48” working width, six bars on cvlinder 
lor mixing operation’, 12 bars for shredding, link belt 
roller bearings, Johnson improved feed table, capa 
itv 1.500 to 3.000 Ibs./hr 


BUY DIRECT OR THRU YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE 
The Machinery Man Known Everywhere 


EGAN 


WOONSOCKET , U.S.A. 


J. E. SIRRINE & CO. 


GREENVILLE « SOUTH CAROLINA 


ESTABLISHED i902 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS - KNITTING MILLS - DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES - STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER « WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S. C 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE ae 
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Murchison Warns Buyers On Withholding 


With mathematical probabilities pointing to extremely 
scarce cotton and continuing high cotton prices for at least 
another year, withholding of normal purchases of cotton 
goods in the expectation of substantial price declines does 
not seem to fall within an area of realism, Dr. C. T. Murch- 
ison, president of the Cotton Textile Institute, told the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents at a meeting in 
New York City this month. 

“Not only do we find the dangers of 1920 and 1929 
almost completely absent from the present scene, we also 
find that we have available today certain protective devices 
which would prevent the repetition of those dangers,” he 
declared. “We have a program of agricultural price support 
which will certainly make impossible any such price collapse 
as occurred in the 1920s and 1930s. We have Federal wage 
and hour regulations which are calculated to offer strong 
resistance to disintegration of the wage structure. Trading 
on the commodity exchanges and on the sec urity exchanges 
is so regulated as to prevent the dangerous excesses of for- 
mer days. A general collapse of the banking system would 
now be regarded as a virtually impossible thing. Our na- 
tional economic foundations can be shaken only by the im- 
pact of international forces operating in a world of political 
and military chaos. 

“In reaching these conclusions it is not my purpose to 
imply that the economic activity of our country can continue 
indefinitely at the maximum intensity of the past two years. 
When conditions of scarcity have been overcome we must 
expect business to operate on a replacement basis unless new 
industries and new commodities are developed which will 
broaden the range of production and consumer demand. It 
must also be recognized that a boom period, such as we are 
having, employs marginal plants, marginal workers, mush- 
room enterprises and marketing adventurers whose offices 
are their hats. There is, of course, no room for these in a 
normal, streamlined economy. So do not be upset by fears 
as you anticipate the list of business failures which does no 
more than announce their taking off. Business failures of 
that type make for a sounder economy.” 

Dr. Murchison pointed out that there has been no appre- 
ciable decline in cotton textile production since the war and 
that the current rate of operations ts scarcely more than six 
per cent under that of maximum capacity. In many lines, he 
said, mills have caught up with civilian requirements but 
some of the most important cloths are still behind consumer 
needs. Cotton goods, he added, are being shipped from 
mills as rapidly as they are made, inventories approximate a 
week and a half’s production and export demand continues 
heavy. 

Public income has more than kept pac e with the increase 
in prices, he asserted. ‘“To argue that the American people 
are in a state of hardship which must be immediately reme- 
died is to argue that we should tamper arbitrarily with the 
highest degree of prosperity we have ever known.” 

Much of the recent hesitancy in business he attributed to 
the activities of ‘phony forecasters’’ who, he declared, ‘‘be- 
ginning last October and culminating in the early spring of 
this year with a tremendous crescendo of terrifying alarms, 
almost succeeded in wrecking the nation’s prosperity. They 
were aided and abetted by certain political forces which 
thrive on portents of disaster and on the miseries of the 
people. Behind every bush there lurks a would-be politician 
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hoping and praying for national calamity which will enable 
him to spring forth with his own particular nostrum as a 
saviour of the people. These, of course, joined in the chorus 
that resounded to high heaven.” 


Canada Backs Australia In Wool Dispute 


It is made clear that Canada will stand firmly alongside 
Australia and other dominions in their demand for a satis 
factory settlement of the critical wool issue at Geneva. 
Outcome is still highly uncertain, but it ts certain that unless 
the United States Congress withdraws it demand for a 
higher tariff, or unless President Truman settles any pro- 
posed escalator clause as agreed upon by Congress, Geneva 
will break down. 

But it is thought inconceivable in Ottawa that the United 
States, after two years’ intensive effort, will allow this to 
happen. In short, it is thought that United States will at 
least agree to bid the wool item at the present 34 cents a 
pound rate, even if no tariff concession is offered. At this 
point, aroused political sentitment in Canberra and Austra 
lia comes into focus. Because of this issue, Dr. Coombs, 
head of the Australian delegation in Geneva, has been re 
called home. As well, reports are already emanating from 
Australia of possible retaliatory action in that country against 
American goods. It also seems certain that a ministerial 
delegate will return to Geneva with Dr. Coombs. 

It is feared that the issue may become so inflamed politi- 
cally in Australia that even a binding of the U. S. rate at its 
present level will prove unacceptable and that Australians 
may insist on something which it is now conceded that 
Americans are most unlikely to give—namely, an actual 
reduction in the present wool tariff. Apart from the central 
and explosive wool controversy the general picture at Ge- 
neva is concidered satisfactory. Assuming a solution is 
found to wool, it is thought that agreement can be reached 
during the next three months on tariff reductions which, 
over-all, will amount to about 20 per cent from present 
most-favored-nation rates. Such a reduction will bring a 
responding cut in a large number of British preferential 
margins and the wiping out of a number of “bound” pref- 
erential rates. 

In respect of wool, Canada stands firmly with Australia, 
South Africa, New Zealand and Britain in demanding that 
the United States make a satisfactory setttlement. This is 
not an issue which affects Canada directly, but its settlement 
does involve empire preferential margins as well as the 
ability of the United Kingdom to deal effectively with Can- 
ada and the United States. 


Vocation Textile School Awards Diplomas 


Closing exercises of the North Carolina Vocational Tex- 
tile school at Belmont were conducted June 11 with 60 
diplomas being awarded by Principal Chris E. Folk to stu- 
dents who had completed courses and 74 certificates to those 
who had partially completed courses in yarn manufacturing, 
mill maintenance and weaving and designing. Dean Mal- 
colm E. Campbell of North Carolina State College school 
of textiles, Raleigh, presented the diplomas and certificates. 
Special recognition was given by Principal Folk to John 
Boysworth, employee of Textron Southern, Charlotte, who 
did not miss a day during the session from Sept. 1, 1946, to 
June 11. New classes in all three courses are scheduled to 
begin July 1, it was announced. 
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The best that’s old; 
the best that’s new 


Since 1873, DIAMOND FINISH rings have combined old- 
time ideals of quality with continually improved design. 
Today they offer exclusive styles (like the Oblique-groove 
Oil-lubricated Ring above) which are acknowledged 


champions for highest-speed operation. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CoO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1573 
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BOSTON 


SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


DOES YOUR POND NEED CLEANING 


We have developed a portable suction dredge for cleaning 


and deepening lakes—storage reservoirs—channels—filling in 


low land, etc. With this method of dredging the turbidity 
remains at a minimum during the dredging operations and 


water in pond is generally usable while dredging is carried 


on. Material dredged can be used for fill—one operation. 


Thirty-five years dredging experience. 
Contact us for estimates. 


C. WALKER HODGES DREDGING COMPANY 


NEW BERN, N. C. 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
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Cotton Goods Market 


The amounts of buying for the next two months will be 
greatly determined by the inventory position of the indus- 
trial cloth users, according to Worth Street sellers. Buying 
in sporadic bursts by all sectors of the New York market 
should be the main activity as buyers attempt to Keep in- 
ventories at a level point, but fourth quarter activity in 
industrial cloths is expected to pick up considerably. 

Some sectors of the market hold that prices will rise as 
soon as activity becomes general. They point out that many 
of the profit margins are so small as to make production 
valueless and they cite the sharp rise in prices in other sec- 
tors of the market immediately following the demise of 
O. P. A. Thus, they reason, as demand increases for the 
heavyweight cloths, and in the face of rising costs, they 
certainly are entitled to move from the O. P. A. levels which 
have prevailed in this market for the past year. 

Others, however, feel that price rises will be difficult in 
the face of the lower price psychology of the buyers. While 
they admit that prices are not good on some cloths, never- 
theless, they say, they are more concerned with maintaining 
full production than increased profit margins at the moment. 

Some mill men say that those who expected to stay out 
of the future market in the expectation of obtaining what 
goods they need in the spot market, are taking a risky gam- 
ble. Despite speculation, there is no indication that any of 
the large integrated organizations are planning fine gray 
sales on a large scale, and lawns and broadcloths are ex- 
pected to remain tight through the third quarter. Those 
who need spot goods at this time may find themselves pay- 
ing heavy premiums, it is warned. 

Industrial cloth sellers report resistance for third quarter 
goods at prices the same as those offered on a contract basis 
at the beginning of the year. Despite this, these sellers see 
no substantial softening of prices. Other fine specialties are 
being sold through the last half of the year with some prices 
below the peaks of a month ago. 

Cotton broad woven goods production amounted to 2,- 
470,000,000 yards during the first quarter of 1947, the 
Bureau of the Census has announced. This was five per 
cent greater than during the fourth quarter of 1946 and 
was the greatest production since the first quarter of 1944. 

Of the 398,000 looms in place on March 29, 1947, there 
were 387,000 active on the first shift, 365,000 on the sec- 
ond, and 157,000 on the third. Loom operation totaled 
486,000,000 hours, a four per cent increase above the fourth 
quarter of 1946. 

A total of 950,000,000 pounds of yarn was consumed in 
the production of cotton broad woven goods and tire fabrics, 
of which 877,000,000 pounds were cotton, 61,000,000 
pounds rayon, and 12,000,000 pounds other yarns. 


P. STEVENS & Inc. 
fabrics for uses 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Aware that many customers will be busy taking inventory 
near the end of this month, some yarn distributors in Phila- 
delphia feel that prospects are slim for any spurt in new 
business in the meantime. Accordingly, such sources expect 
to continue handling mainly fill-in orders. 

Because there is said to be an ample supply of most carded 
yarns at present, distributors handling such yarns say they 
are only pushing sales when some customer is believed to be 
in need of a certain count, or where spinners provide revised 
price lists which may rouse buyer interest on a small scale. 

Information from various sections of the market indicates 
that some carded yarn spinners’are standing pat on their 
policy of shutting down, rather than trimming prices to 
what are said to be “unprofitable” levels. Observers recently 
back from the South say some producers who have shut 
down carded spinning establishments say they will not re- 
open until they can line up some new business at what are 
considered worthwhile prices. 

While it is held that numerous spinners adhere to this 
policy, distributors say there are other carded yarn producers 
who apparently are willing to take a loss of a few cents a 
pound rather than « lose down completely. Such spinners are 
said to feel they may lose some key personnel over a pro- 
longed shutdown and prefer to keep their organizations 
intact. 

Virtually all distributors report they are not pushing yarn 
sales at present, feeling that such tactics would be unwise at 
this time. Sellers are, however, keeping in close touch with 
customers in order to be aware of their needs, once the 
tempo of the market quickens. 

Domestic out-turn of staple cotton in lengths suitable for 
spinning standard gray combed yarns will remain short of 
demand. Growers in parts of the Mississippi Valley area 
will produce enlarged supply of an improved 1,4;-inch fiber 
that is claimed to be strong enough to substitute for scarce 
varieties ;4, to an eighth of an inch longer. Eventually, it 1s 
predicted, other sections’ of the cotton states will plant this 
improved staple. 

Spinners spokesmen state the action of President Tru- 
man authorizing importation of additional 23,000,000 
pounds of staple cotton through next three months, ts a 
life-saver to mills spinning fine-count weaving yarns, some 
of which lately have been down to a week's supply. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


/ 


Your rayon warps will be smoother, stronger, cleaner, 
more resilient and more resistant to atmospheric action if 
you use Laurel Rayon Size. Unlike ordinary sizes, Laurel 
Rayon Size penetrates and envelops the yarn—binds the 
filaments together. It reduces chafing and breakage, in- 
creases elasticity, equalizes variations in yarn tension. 
Does not shed. Removed quickly and easily in regular scour. 
Laurel Rayon Size gives high loom efficiency. Leaves cloth 
soft, smooth with good appearance and with minimum defects. 


Sizers and weavers throughout the industry tell us Laurel 
Rayon Size simplifies and speeds the weaving process. If you 
are not now using Laurel Rayon Size, save time and costs by 
sending for a trial order today. Available for immediate 
delivery. Our Laboratory Technicians will gladly recom- 
mend a formula that will meet your exact requirements. 


SOAPS OILS FINISHES 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


Wm. H. Bertolet'’s Sons Established 1909 


Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N. J. CHATTANOOGA, TEND SHAR 


Pa. 


— 
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Our SERVICE Backed by Years of Experience 


 —enables us to give you the BEST in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


Steel Rolls 

Fiyer Pressers 

Card Room Spindles 
Lifting Rods 


REPAIR OF 


Steel Rolis 
Roving Spindles 
Spinning Spindles 
Fiyers 


OVERHAULING OF 


Fly Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Spoolers 


MOVING OF 


All Kinds of Textile Machinery 


Southern 
SPINDLE & FLYER CO.., Inc. 


WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W.H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 


7 easy weavine 

i 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warebouses, offices, an 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 


a répretéeniatlives 


| manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
iperating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


fervice, equipment, parts and matertals, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago. Ill. Sou. Office and warehouse. 
603 Stewart Ave Ss. W Atianta. Ga Fr. H. Webb. Dist. Mer. Sou. Sales 
Reps C. A. Carroll, 523 Clairmont Ave.. Decatur, Ga... Phone Dearborn 6267: 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583). Charlotte. N. C William 
G: Polley. 937 Cherokee Lane Signal Mountain, Tenn Phone Chattanoogs 
5859: J. W. Webb, 633 Moreland Ave., N.E.. Phone Cr. 5043. Atlanta, Ga.: G. R 
Easley. 304 McPherson Lane, Phone 6157-W. Greenville. 8S. C. Warehouses at 
Atlanta. Ga Greenville, 5. C.. New Orleans. La 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E J Se vers c- H White 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron. O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm 
J. Moore, 111 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. G.: The Akron Belting Co., 406 8S. 2nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn.: Oliver D. Landis, N. C. Agent, 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 


ALLEN CO., THE.’ 440 River Road. New Bedford, Mass Sou. Repr.: L. E 
Wooten. Fort Mill, 8. C 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div... 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. 
HMugh Puckett. Sou. District Mer. Reprs John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock 
R. S. Meade. @. M. Rhodes. Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams. 1404 8S. 22nd St 
Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button. 1409 Garland Drive. Greensboro. N. C 
Cc. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 Clairmont Ave... Decatur. Ga Cc. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St Mobile, Ala.: T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bidg.. New Orleans 
La 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO... Textile Resin Dept Bound Brook, N. J. Sou 
Reprs J. E. Moore, Mer., Walter Knoepfel, Repr 3333 Wilkinson Bivd 
Charlotte. N. C 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence. R. I Sou. Plants. Charlotte. N 
C.. and Atlanta. Ga 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas. N. C. L. W. Ingle, 


owner 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave... New York City. Sou. Office. John- 
ston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.. Harry L. Dalton. Mer 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works. 1355 West 3ist St.. Chicago 9, Ill. Dist 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664. Birmingham. Ala Armour 
& Co 1816 Liberty Life Bldg Charlotte. N.C Armour & Co Jacksonville 
Fla.: Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bide... Huntington. W. Va 
ARMSTRONG CORK C©O., Industrial Div... Textile Products Section. Lancaster 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Piace, Greenville. 8S. C.. J. V. Ashley. Sou. Dist 
Mer 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters. 2130 


N. Tryon St Charlotte. N. C W. Chester Cobb. Sou. Sales Mer Technica) 
Service Men: Reid Tull. 116 W. Thomas St Salisbury. N. C Phone 1497-7: 
Millis. 803 Magnolia Sit Greensboro, N Phone 3-6282: Philip L 


Lavoie, 19 Polk St.. Sylacauga, Als John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904. Green- 
ville. S. C Phone County 7614: Harry Green. 1934 Dimon St., Columbus. Ga.. 
Phone 3-9727 Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Piant. 2130 N. Tryon St.. Charlotte. 
N.C 


ASHWORTH BROS... INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place 
Greenville, 5. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drewery 
St Atianta. Ga 


BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office. 31 W. McBee Ave.. Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston. W. Va Sou. Distributors 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp FP. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte. N. C 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 


BARNES TEATILE ASSOCIATES, INC... 10 High St Boston. Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. 8S. C 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Mer.. D. S. Quern, P. O. Box 183 
Charlotte, N. C Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern, 1930 Harris Road. Charlotte. N. 
C.; J. R. Hopkins, 403 Diggs Bivd., Warner Robbins. Ga 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames. 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett, William J. 
Moore, 111 Augusta St., Greenville, 8S. C.. Phone 150 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Evell St., Spartanburg. §.C. P. C. Blackman. 
Jr.. W. B. Uhier, Paul C. Thomas, Atlanta, Ga. John C. Turner, Box 916: New 
England, Frank T. Seery & Co., Inc., Melrose. Mass 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C 
Smith, Greenville, S. C.; J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023. Atlanta 1. Ga 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St.. Elizabeth. N. J. 
Warehouse I5 W. Morehead St Charlotte, N. C Sou. Mer Russel! C 
Young: Reprs John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga Willard E. Smith, Charlotte 
N.C 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. ¥. Sou. Repr.: John Batson. Box 
841, Greenville, 8. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville. S. C. 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden: Dallas. 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, 8. C., Montgomery & Crawford 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga. Tenn Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier. A. S. Burkart. W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther. 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells. care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Nashville. Tenn Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Kuoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain. 3526 Clif 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville. S. C 
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BURLINGTON ENGINEERING ©O., Graham. N. C. Reps.: J. A. Okey, Gra- 
ham, N. C.; Wm. EB. Wyche, Gestonia, N. C.: Chas. L. Okey. Rock Hill. 8. C 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou Rep.: J. H 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C 


CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS, 403 Liberty Life Bide.. Charlotte & 
A. H. Sterling, Director of Sales 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C.. Division of A. B. Carter. Inc 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St.. Dallas 
Tex 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC.. Charlotte. N. C. Peter 
Giichrist, Jr., Rep 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie. P. O. Box 82, Greenville. 8S. C.: J. L Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses. Charlotte 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert. Box 
342, Phone 3192, Concord. N. C Clinton Sales Co Inc.. Geo. B. Moore. Box 
#61, Phone 822. Spartanburg. S. C. Jack M. Gibson. 900 Woodside Bidg.. Phone 
3713. Greenville. S. C Boyce L. Estes. Box 132 LaGrange Ga. Stocks carried 
nt Caroline Transfer & Storage Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Consolidated Brokerage 
Co., Greenville. S. C Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.: Industrial 
Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C 


CLOVERLEAF MFG. CO., Honeccale, Pa. Sou. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 
Station, Chariotte. N. C 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D.. Newnan Ga 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City. Corn 
Products Sales C: southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner. 
Mer Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg Spartanburg, S. C.: Corn 
Products Sales Co.. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C.. J. Allen Simpson, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta. 
Ga.. J. Cantey Alexander, Mer Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Bidg.. Birm 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelly, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte. N. C 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE ©O.. 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. Mass. Sou 
Reps Greenville. S. C 1000 Woodside Bidg W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex.. O T. Daniels. care Textile Supply Co New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Teunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E Humphries, 
P..O. Box 834. Greenville. 8S. C.;: John H. O'Neill. P. O. Box 720, Atlante 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg. S. C 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole. 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville. S. C.: William L Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville. 
s. C Thomss W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St.. Salisbury. N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens, P. O 
Box 1659. Charlotte. N. C.; R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave.. Memphis, Tenn.: 
O. C. Willlams, 240 Spring St N.W.. Atlanta, Ga K. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 
2368, Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, P. O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach. Fila. : 
A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans. La.: J. M. Hubbard. Dist Mer.. 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta. Ga. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville. 8 C.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham. Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas. Tex 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plent and Sales Offices. Asheville. N. C. Sou 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072. Asheville. N 


DODENHOFF CO., INC., W. D., Greenville. S. C 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport. Conn. Sou Reprs.: William H. Harrison. 
551 Wilton St.. Marianna. Fla L. G. Strickland, R. F. D. 4. Durham. N. C.: 
George E. Bush, 800 Magnolia Ave., Charlotte. N. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses Spartanburg, 8S. 
C., Clare H. Draper. Jr.: Atlanta. Ga.. 242 Forsyth St.. 8.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. I.. Organic Chemicals Dept., Main Office. 
Wilmington, Del. D. C. Newman, Mer. Sou istrict; Charlotte Office, 414 8S. 
Church 8t.. R. D. Sloan. Mer.: J. D Sandridge, Asst. Mgr. Reprs.: E. P. 
Davidson, W. I. Pickens, M. D. Haney, Jr., H. H. Pield. H. B Constable, N. R 
Vieira, W. R. Ivey, I. F. Chambers, B. S. Nicholson. J. T Hasty, Jr.: J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta. Ga T. R. Johnson, Greenville, 8. C.: J. T McGregor, 
Greensboro, N. C.; J. A. Kidd, High Point. N. C.: John L. Dabbs. Jr., Hickory. 
N.C Ulanta Office. 1206 Spring St.. N. W.. A. B. Owens Mgr. Reprs.: W. F. 
Crayton, Adam Fisher. Jr.. J. H. Stradley. W. A. Howard Gayle Rogers, J. L 
Pesperman, Jr.. John S. Gardner; C. H. Asbury Chattanooga, Tenn.: M. 8. 
Morrison, Jr., Knoxville. Tenn.; A. W. Pickens, Columbus. Ga ; J. EB. Dempsey, 
Oriando, Fla.; J. A. Verhage, Memphis. Tenn 

EATON. PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte N.C 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. Mass. Sou Plant, 11844 W. Fourth 
St Charlotte, N. C.. George A. Field, Mer.: Clifton E Watson, Mgr. Sou. 
Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 
2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 1812 Main St.. Dallas 1, Tex. 
ENGINEERING SALES CO.. 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte N C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R and V. G. Brookshire 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO... 3908-18 Frankford Ave.. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg.. Chattanooga, Tenn 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bldg.. 
Charlotte, N. C 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R I. Sou Plants, Southern FPranklin 


Process Co., Greenville, S. Central Pranklin Process Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE ©CO.. 1337 W Second Ave., Gastonia. 
C.: C. E. Honeycutt 
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Leather Belting 


AND 


Check Straps 


OL 


MeKEE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 
T. J. DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 + PHONE 640 «+ GREER, S. C. 


GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


RUBBER-LINED PIPE and FITTINGS 
RUBBER and ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Setter Seruice 


RAYBESTOS- MANHATTAN 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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We manufacture or distribute every- 
thing you need in heavy or industrial 
chemicals or chemical specialties. 


Our experienced and technically 
trained personnel and our laboratory 
facilities are at your service to solve 
your problems and to prepare special 
chemicals for your needs. 


To insure prompt deliveries we 
maintain a complete stock of all lines 
in our Spartanburg warehouse. 


CHEMICAL CO. inc. 


SPARTANBURG S.C. 


SATISFACTION 


Very few spinning or twister 
rooms run under the same 
conditions. Therefore a 
Traveler used in one room 
may not prove satisfactory 
in another. 


Let Sterling suggest a Tray- 
eler to fit your conditions. 


H. B. CABANISS 
Box 188. Menroe. N. C. 
M. H. CRANFORD 
Chester, 5. C. 

R. IVESTER 
Clarkesville, Ga. 


TERLING RING TRAVELER Cf 


- 
4 
| 
FROM A SOUTHERN MILL 
14 
| NORTH CHARLESTON, 5S. C. | 
Baling Press 
13 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17. Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Pifth St.. Charlotte, N. C.: 1620 Comer Bidg.. Birmingham, Ala.: 110 Milby 
St.. Houston, Tex.: 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. Sales Office at 521-523 C. 
& S&S. National Bank Bidg., Atianta, Ga 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New York, N. Y¥. Sou. Sales and 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Bdgewood Ave... S.E., Atianta, Ga.: 2000 Race St.. 
Baltimore 30, Md.: 818 Tuckaseege Rd., P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C.; 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. J. W. Lassiter. 
Sou. Sales Mer.: David B. Smith, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thomp- 
son, Asheville. N. C.: Frank B. Crusan, Greenville, 5. C.: Hugh D. Brower, 
Atlanta, Ga H. C. Mills, Jr.. Columbia, 8. C.: Guy H. Sowards, Raleigh. N. 
C.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer., Bluefield, W. Va.: E. H. Chapman, Combustion 
Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; James E. Campbell, Combustion Engineer, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Willlams, Mer. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO., Graham, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. A. Okey, Graham, 
N. C.: Wm. EB. Wvyche, Gastonia, N. C.; Chas. L. Okey, Rock Hill, S. C 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO... Greensboro, N. C Phone 5678 Geo. A 
McFetters. Mer.. Phone 2-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson, Phone 2-1824; Albert 
C. Bennett, Phone 2-1595 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, C. 


GULF OITL-CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga. A. M. Wright. Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 5. 
C.: J. H. Hooten. Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte. N. C.; G. P. 
King. Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New York. N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H 4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg.. Atianta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Megr.; 
Charlotte, N. C.. Office, 1201 Johnston Bidg Herman J. Jones, Mger.: J. T 
Miller, Service Repr. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse. High Point. N. C.: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C.. Asheville. N. C., Gastonia, N. C 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOHN, 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou 
Rep.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley. Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St... 
Charlotte. N. C.. Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville. S. C.. Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: G. J. Reese. 315 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La.; C. L 
Eleert. 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg.. 7 St. Paul St.. Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398. Gien Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; 
J. J. Retlly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. G. Schultz, 1301 
W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C., Tel. 3-2916: S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or. 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Tel. 3-2916: W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 2°58 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass Sou. Offices 
and Plants. 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs. 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 8S. Tryon St... Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Clinton, 8. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H.. Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. Sou 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres... Charlotte, N. C Sou. Sales Mgr... S&S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 5S. C Sou. Rep William P. Russell, Box 
778. Atlanta. Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp Box 3096, 
Charlotte. N. ©. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. 
C.: Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 8S. C Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg. S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Pulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, INC., Gastonia, N Cc. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 831 Moretz Ave., Phone 6450, Charlotte N. C.., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Mar. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit) 
Greenvilie, S. C. W. QO. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs 
boro, N. C.: Wm. P. Russell, Atianta, Ga.; 
5. C. 


Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Harold Mahon, Greens- 
Charies C. Withington, Greenville, 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville. S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke Castile, 924 Monticello Tarrace, 
Charlotte, N. C.;: F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, &. C. 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, 5. CO. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
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LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING O©O., 129 Lockwood St., 
Newark 5. N. J. Sou. Repr.: J. Pred Welch, 1317 Lafayette Ave., Charlotte, 
N. C. Sou. Distributors: Tidewater Supply Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Asheville, 
N. C.: Columbia, S. C.; Knoxville, Tenn.: Richmond, Va.; Roanoke, Va.; 
Chears Bearing Co., Atlanta, Ga.: S. Donald Fortson Co., Augusta, Ga.: C. W. 
Parmer Co., Macon, Ga.: John D. Robinson Oo., Savannah, Ga.; Georgia- 
Alabama Supply Co., Inc., West Point, Ga.: Noland Co., Inc., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, Tenn.: Tafel Elec. & Supply Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Turner Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; Jefferson Brick Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; R. J. Tricon Co., New Orieans, La. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, 5. C 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Correspond- 
ents: Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; John P. Maguire, 
Jr., Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE. Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, 8S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama-—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadrden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Co Atianta: Bigg Supply Co... Macon Kentucky jraft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charictte Supply Co., Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co.., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount: Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville: Columbia Supply Co.. Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros, Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St.. New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. Staples. Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges 


M-B PRODUCTS, 130-134 E. Larned 8St., Detroit 26, Mich. Wilson F. Hurley, 
P. ©. Box 1443, Greenville, 8. C., Virginia and South Carolina Repr.: J. W. 
Davis, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga., Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana Repr.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte 1. N. C., North Carolina 
Repr.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St... Dallas 1, Tex., Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Texas Repr. 


McKEE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. J. 
Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244. Greer, 8. C. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 8. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; 8. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St.. Hartford. Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep.: (including Canada) C. E 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Leiscester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8S. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis 4, Mo. G. Y. FPrankle, Gen. Branch 
Mgr., Brown Marx Bidg., Birmingham 3, Ala.;: J. B. Trotter, Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte 2, N. C 

MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC., Spartanbure. S. C. Paul C. Thomas. Pres.- 
Treas.; J. W. Ivey, Vice-Pres. and Sales Mgr. Reprs.: J. J. Blake, K. T. Moore, 
T, J. Boyd, Spartanburg, 8S. C.: W. E. Nash, Asheville. N. C 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 42-B Adams St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St.. 
Chariotte, N. C.;: J. H. Shuford. C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker. Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, County Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.;: A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg.. New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St... Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt. L. E. Taylor. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Frank S. Beacham, Honea Path. 8S. C.: H. B. 
Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; J. K. Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte. 
N. C. 

NEW DEPARTURE, DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, Administrative Offices. 
Bristol, Conn.; headquarters of Southeastern territory: New Departure, 1154 
National Press Bidg., Washington 4, D. C., A. A. Gloetzner, Mgr.; Sou. Repr.: 
Jones Y. Pharr, Jr., 2615 Marston Rd., Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia. N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Whse., 224 W. First St., Chariotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls L. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales Engineers: W. C. Taylor. P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C.; F. D. Jacoway, Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.: Claud M. Hendrix. 
P. O. Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.; F. W. Phillips, Box 782, Greenville, S. C.: James 
E. McNeely, Jr.. 223 W. Fourth St., Gastonia, N. C.; James A. Sorrelis. Jr., 
Box 1062, Nashville, Tenn. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John B. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


PABST SALES ©O., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville. 8S. C 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: - 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, S. C.. Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St.. Raleigh, N. C.: Dillon Supply Co., 
Church 8St., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church S8t., Rocky Mount. 
N. ©.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.; Chattanoogs 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 
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—SINCE 1923— 
| | Complete Service, 
Elevated Water Tanks 
and Standpipes. 

Free Inspection and Quotation 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANK BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, NW. C. 


Home Office: Republic Bank Building, Dallas, Texas 


COOLING—VENTILATING 
MOISTENING—HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
COOLING & MOISTENING CO., INC. 


PHONE 7719 - - - - =~ = - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Voce No. 14 SouTHERN OuTrFit 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 


and union ell flush 


connection. 
(The Number 14 
is not frost-prodf ) 
When installing No. 14 Joseph A. Vogel 
close? trap must be Company 


set directly under bowl. 


VO 
PATENTED 


Wilmington 99 + Delaware 


PRODUCTS 


LONGER! 


BOILER 
FURNACES 


LINING 4 “Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 


last two te four times loager then 
these lined with fire brick. Write fer 


LINING quotation.” 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
PLACE O 
FIRE BRICK 4 Hartsville, S. C. 


American Textile Sheet Metal Works 


DALLAS, N. C. 
P. O. Box 1152, Temporary Tel. County 2812 


We build New and Repair 


SPINNING CYLINDERS—CARD AND 
PICKER SCREENS 


COMBER TIN WORKS 


14 Years Experience—Quality Work 
Dependable Service 


L. W. INGLE, owner 


hy, 


DENMAN 


PICKERS LUG STRAPS 
HOLD-UPS 


Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year 


The Terrell Co.. Ine. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


James F. 


Needham, Mass.—N. EB. States 
E. S. Jasper, Inc... Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd..._£_.......____Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
Geo. Thomas England——European Agt. 
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PARKS-CRAMER CO., Piants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach 
PEASE & ©O., 119% E. Fifth St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Megr.. 805 Bona Allen Bide.. Atlanta, 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO., (Group Department, Joseph F. Freeman, Mgr.) 
Home Office, Greensboro, N. C. Group Specialists: Ed. A. Maxwell, E. G. Jones, 
Joe L. McLean. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div.. Grant Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atlanta. Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W. Morehead S&St., Charlotte, N. C. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee: The Yancey Co., 340 Peach- 
tree St.. N.W., Atianta 3, Ga 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth S8t.. 
Cincinnati 1, O., Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: J. R. Wikle and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C., Tel. 4-1626; Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St... Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
J. BE. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga... P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville. S. C.: A. 8. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem. 
N. C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury. Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr.. P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Megr., 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., 
Phone 2-3201: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, . Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and C. P. Clanton, Selling Agts., Atlanta, Ga.; Miles A. Comer and H. M. 
Walsh, Selling Agts.; Greenville, S. C., Charlies S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agt. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St.. New York 13, N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Chariotte, N. C., A.«T. Hanes, Jr., Mgr. 


Sou. Office: 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atianta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley. John R. Seydel, EB. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord. N. ©. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 


Main St..° Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market 8t., 
Dalles. Tex.: A. Welling La Grone, 1105 Augusta St., Greenville, 5. C 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
FP. W. Schwettmann, Mer., Lubricating Sales; P. W. Goddard, Mgr., Industria! 
Oll Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fila.., 
Columbia. 8S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; L. M 
Kay, 332 8th St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; G. R. Dyer, P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1, 
Ga.: R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire Drive, Thomasville, Ga.; A. F. Landers, P. O. 
Box 1685. Lakeland. Fla.: R. R. Boatright,. P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; 
W. A. Edmundson. 124 143rd Ave., St. Petersburg 6. Fia.: W. H. Lipscomb, 31 
Pinkney St., Greenville, S. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 5516, State College Station, 
Raleigh, N. C.: R. A. Smith, P. O. Box 1366, Knoxville, Tenn.; H. S&S. Fite, 
P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING OCORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean 8t., Decatur, Ga.: Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297. Gastonia. N. C. WN. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 7777, 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. (‘"Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co. 224 W. ist 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 903 Pulaski St.. Columbia, S. C.; Tennessee District Office: 
Third Nhktional Bank Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn.; Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


SOLVAY SALES CORFP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, 
Guilford College, N. C.: H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.; 
M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. 5.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. 1376 Graham 8t., &.W., Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt. 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt. 1428 Peachtree St., N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga.;: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8. C.; 8. OC. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 8S. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service, Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899. 
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Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Piant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shut- 
ties, a division of Steel Heddle Mig. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C.., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Mer 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mer 


STALEY MFG. ©O., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atianta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer.: Charlotte, N. 
C., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg, Spartanburg. 8. C.: W. T. O’Steen. Greenville. 
5S. ©C.; Walter P. Hope, Atianta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Megr.;: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave.. Box 1899, Greenville, S. C.. J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batsen and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. ‘Atlanta Office and Plant. 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atianta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division of Stee) 
Heddle Mig. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufmann. Jr.. 
Mer. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office. 
Johnston Bidg.. Chariotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mger., W. N. Kline. 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Chariotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E.. Atlanta. Ga 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River. Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: H. B. Cabaniss, P. O. Box 188, Monroe, N. C.: M. H. Cranford, 135 
Walnut St., Chester, 5S. C.: D. R. Ivester, Clarksville, Ga. 


TENNANT CO., G. H., 2530 N. Second St.. Minneapolis, Minn. Sou. Textile 
Megr., Robert F. Guthrie, 2160 Colony Road, Charlotte, N. C. WN Repr.: A. 
S. Mabusth, 216 Elmwood Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: S. C. Repr.: . E. “tt, 
18 Alaska Ave., Greenville, 5S. C.; Ga. Repr.: John Thorsen, 818 Springdale 
Rd., N.E., Ga. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York. N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atianta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn 
Sta.. Baltimore, Md.;: W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.: F. M. Edwards. Goldsboro. 
N. C.;: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and 
Cc. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. Leonard, Greenville, S&S. C.: F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, &. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr.. 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Brittain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little. 
Harrison Bidg., Room 414, 4 8S. 15th 8St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3. Tenn., Tel. 
88-7117; M, A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15. La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Jackson 5588: G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St... San An- 
tonio 2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653: C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia Ave., Charlotte 4. 
N. C., Tel. 3-7015; J. A. Dickson, 720 Market St... Knoxville. Tenn., Tel. 3-4566: 
T. P. West, Jr.. 7 Mallard St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 3515-M 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1700-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 1. N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OT. CO., 17 Battery Place. New York, N. Y. 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 8S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr.. 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO... Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville 8S. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8S. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. & RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn 8St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792; Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING OO., Providence. R. I Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 White- 
head Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
5. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hull, 5. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 8625, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Millis Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123, Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex 


WATSON & DESMOND, 11814 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Walter 
FP. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll, 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10. Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra, 
N. J. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, WN. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., 
Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 
1317 Healey Bidg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville,. Mass. Sou. Repr.: J. H. 
Windle, Jr., No. 4 Beverly Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Established 1838 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conven!- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and RKe- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P.O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


FUGITIVE TINTS 


WATER TYPE—Does Not Overwet Stock 


tarot Chemical 


J.T. TICE SAFETY RACKS or LOGGERHEADS 


All Pickers — The Originals 
GROOVED LAP PINS 
Superior for all Synthetic Fibers 


Immediate Delivery—Contact Us 


A. C. BOYD, Agent, U.S.A. 


1071 BELLEVUE DRIVE, N. E. + ATLANTA, GA. 


TEXTILE SCRUBBING 
MILL POWDER 


CLEAN, WHITE, SAFE FLOORS 


MI-CLEANSER IS AVAILABLE IN ABRASIVE 

OR SOLUABLE GRADES —ALL IDEAL FOR 

HAND AND MACHINE SCRUBBING. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ASHEVILLE,N.C. 
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METRON 


Multi-Range, Electric (run by flashlight battery) 


Hand Tachometer 


Made by General Electric 
for Metron Instrument Co 


ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED 
FOR READING 
LOOM AND 
FRONT ROLL 
SPEEDS 


EXACT 
Reading— 
110 to 210 
r.p.m. 


FASTEST 

on the market 

(10 times 

faster than 

mechanical 
makes.) 


Never requires 
oiling 

COMES COMPLETE IN HANDY LEATHER CASE 

Guaranteed accuracy, above model, 100%. Instantaneous 

reading. Other models for speeds from 0 to 100,000 r.p.m. 


Exclusive Southern Distributor 


OLIVER D. LANDIS 


718 Queens Road — Charlotte 4, N. C. 


NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA AGENT 


SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 
714 W. TRADE ST.—CHARLOTTE. N. C.—PHONE 3-8431 


ler de-tizing 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 16 


— 
‘ | | 
Chartal 
= 
OIL TYPE—Conditions and Identifies; | | 
| 
: Reduces Fly | | 
: 
| | 
: rayons and mixed goods 
* 
| e Assures rapid, dependable 
de-sizing. 
Our technical staff always at 
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A NEW CREATION... 
A GREAT COMBINATION. 


i 


Southern States Ball Bearing Comb Box 
Henderson Comb Stocks 


The amazingly efficient Southern States Ball 
Bearing Comb Box means new economy in your 
card room. This revolutionary new box, with adapter 
base, fits either right or left-hand positions on any 


Self-aligning, split bushing provides quick, easy 
insertion of comb stock. Crystallization and break- 
ing of stocks, as a result of misalignment, is reduced 
to a minimum! 


current make of card. Ball bearing construction 
entirely eliminates frictional wear on working parts 

. high replacement costs . . ..means less “down 
time’ for your cards. 


Southern States Comb Boxes come to you factory- 
lubricated, sealed and leak-proof .. . ready for 
immediate installation on your cards and for months 
of trouble-free, attention-free service. No changes 
to make . . . no time-consuming oiling or greasing delivery. 

. no possibility of oil damage to doffer clothing. aa 


Piette 


Investigate Southern States Ball 
Bearing Comb Box TODAY! 


Write for Bulletin TB-100, price and delivery. 


r ENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE co. 

(A Division of Southern States Equipment Corporation) _ 


; 
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(Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital) 


While unions and their leaders talk resistance 
and court tests, they are, in reality, getting ready 
for a new way of doing things. For them the new 
labor act changes the whole way of life. They 
earnestly hope for a veto, but they know, too, 
that with or without presidential approval, it will 
become law. Court tests will come later without 
doubt as various issues arise, but unquestionably 
the Congress that enacted the Wagner Act has 
the power to amend it. Basically, the new act 
imposes responsibility, which is the essence of 
law. Unions and their leaders—in official conduct, 
in contract making and in carrying out contracts 
are made subject to the same law and concept 
that is obligatory on employers. The sun is setting 
on the “happy warrior” era of riotous use of 
power, shutting down industries for a minor 
grievance, strangling a whole nation, and saying 
who among millions may work and who must be 
fired. 


Within the last month 900 strike notices have 
been filed with the Labor Department, far above 
the normal number. Chairman Hartley, after an 
analysis of them, says pithily that if an epidemic 
of strikes is attempted in reprisal for labor legis- 
lation, new amendments that are really “tough”’ 
can be expected. 


Many House members are genuinely dissatis- 
fied with the mild changes to the Wagner Act 
that have resulted from the legislative effort that 
started on Jan. 23. Some of them feel it is syn- 
thetic legislation. They are prepared if union 
reprisals are attempted to revive the original 
Hartley Bill and to go into a “deadlock” with the 
Senate on acceptance. Even “labor’s friend,” Sen- 
ator Ives (R., N. Y.) admits the Hartley Bill will 
have a chance if there are attempted reprisals. 


Advisers to the President presented him with a 
three-pointed dilemma on the bill. One group told 
him approval would cost him the labor vote in 
1948, and another group said that with a veto he 
could kiss goodbye to the non-labor “‘white collar”’ 
and farm vote. Legislative advisers told him of 
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the virtual certainty Congress would over-ride a 
veto, dragging the whole controversy into the 
1948 campaign. An over-ridden veto, they added, 
would almost certainly commit the President’s 
party in 1948 to repeal if returned to power. 


Philip Murray of C. Il. O. demanded not only a 
veto, but that the President also take the “strong- 
est measures” to insure Congress upholding it. 
His demand was interpreted as calling on the 
President to apply pressure or threaten reprisals 
to Democrats who failed to vote to uphold. The 
dual top-heavy and bi-partisan vote by which the 
conference report was adopted indicated much 
more than partisan politics behind it—the pres- 
sure and sweep of public sentiment for long over- 
due labor reform. 


The Taft-Hartley Bill is unique both as the 
first major amendment of the Wagner Act in 14 
years and in the fact that few bills in recent years 
have had more careful preparation, detailed con- 
sideration and searching debate, or were the sub- 
ject of more extensive and thorough hearings be- 
fore coming from committees. Debate in the Sen- 
ate lasted for weeks, where, in 1935, the Wagner 
Act passed with less than two days of debate. 


Provision in the bill that worries union leaders 
most is that which allows employers to bring 
damage suits against unions. They think enough 
suits would drain their treasuries dry. Today the 
unions are worth suing. A. F. of L. reported a 
balance in hand last year of $1,742,000, and C. TI. 
O. assets are recently given as $1,322.287.61. 
Some of the big constituent unions, like bricklay- 
ers and coal miners, have reserves up to $15,000,- 
000, or more. 


As a whole, the bill is less stringent than what 
majorities in both branches of Congress wanted 
to pass. It was toned down in the interest of 
avoiding a veto, or over-riding a veto, if forth- 
coming. It is milder than the Case bill, which 
narrowly escaped enactment in 1946, and lacks 
much of being the air-tight, tough proposal that 
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was envisioned by the House Labor Committee 
and overwhelmingly passed by the House. 


Again, few bills in the history of Congress have 
had so much absurd propaganda loosened by 
those seeking to discredit. Union chiefs desper- 
ately sought to whip up a storm of protest 
against what they called a “slave labor’ bill. Pro- 
ponents believed rank-and-file workers would be 
impressed by its fairness and moderation, and 
the extent to which it emancipates them from the 
tyranny of, and helpless subjection to, those cry- 
ing “‘slave labor” bill. 


A. F. of L. leaped into the breach to defeat the 
bill by spending $600,000 in full page or five-col- 
umn ads in 110 daily newspapers from coast to 
coast, and $400,000 more for big chain star- 
dotted radio programs. Another $500,000 went 
for mass meetings, reprints, publicity and top- 
flight speakers. The ads, at least in part, were 
issued through the Albert Frank Guenther Law 
Agency, specialist in Wall Street financial adver- 
tising, and written largely by Louis Ruppel, late 
managing editor of Hearst’s Chicago Herald- 
American. The ad list was made up with an eye 
to readers who favored labor legislation. 


C. L. O. decided to stay away from the Bourbon 
press and spend its money on mass meetings, 
brass bands, red fire, giant parades, and protest- 
ing letters to the President. While joining A. F. 
of L. in the theme song of “We're desperate,” it 
chose to work the other side of the street and 
arouse organized workers to the “greatest pro- 
test and demonstration on record.”’ News releases 
up to 30 pages in length, condemning the bill, 
were distributed to news writers. 


The new law lays the same prohibition on 
unions against political contributions as is on 
banks and corporations. One House Republican 
said this was enough to cause a veto. Hereafter 
union bosses cannot use union funds as their own, 
with no sense of responsibility to their members. 
The loophole is that unions can set up separate 
agencies for political purposes, like C. I. O.’s 
P. A. C., financed by “some means or other.” But 
unions must render full public accounting of what 
they do with their money. 


The Senate’s New Deal remnant, led by Morse 
R., Ore.) and Pepper (D., Fla.), set up a long and 
clamorous opposition to the Taft-Hartley Bill. 
They cried bitter reproaches against the Repub- 
lican-Southern Democratic coalition that waited, 
quietly poised, to give the bill a thumping pas- 
sage. Senator Barkley (D., Ky.) sounded the last 
weary note of retreat before the vote. This bill, 
more than any ether of this Congress, rings down 
the curtain and closes the door on the era of the 
New Deal. 


John L. Lewis is not expected to call another 
coal strike on July 1, which would allow the gov- 
ernment to seek another injunction from Justice 
Goldsborough. He and his miners are expected 
to follow their usual practice of not working when 
there’s no contract. Attorney General Clark may 
be forced to urge the thesis that concerted work 
stoppage, by whatever means, is a strike. 


The new labor law presents many hurdles to 
Lewis, including collections for his welfare fund, 
requiring individual worker authorizations for a 
dues check-off, and relieving employers from rec- 
ognizing foremen’s unions. Coal Administrator 
Collisson, while still wrestling with the Centralia 
mine disaster, learned that coal miners at Nellis, 
W. Va., were on strike because of employer insist- 
ence they wear goggles as protection from flying 
particles, as required by the Federal safety code. 
The local union had twice voted against any form 
of eye protection. 


Mr. Truman has only himself to blame for the 
high price wave of which he complains, says Sen- 
ator Taft. He added that vetoes of the tax and 
labor bills could only be interpreted as a further 
bid for price rises. The Ohioan said the Presi- 
dent, through encouragement of arbitrary wage 
increases 18 months ago, “created all the basic 
conditions which compel high prices.” He said the 
favors price reductions, too, but not business run 
at a loss. 


Congress expects to recess late in July with the 
understanding it may be called back at any time. 
It will not adjourn sine die, so that majority lead- 
ers can call it back at any time deemed necessary. 


Republican deflections in the Senate have al- 
most destroyed the majority gained in the last 
election. More and more G. O. P. leaders lean on 
a dozen Democratic votes from the South to put 
over their measures and give them a majority. 
Republicans not going along with the majority 
are Morse (Ore.) and Langer (N. D.) and very 
often Tobey (N. H.), Aiken (Vt.), and Cooper 
(Ky.) 


The Republican program on the vital tax and 
labor bills would have been wrecked without 
Southern support. Morse and Langer take the 
New Deal contention on every major issue, with 
Aiken and Tobey often joining them. No one can 
tell whether Cooper will vote as a Republican or 
a Democrat. 


A. F. of L. leaders are planning an intensified 
campaign in behalf of national health insurance, 
higher minimum wage rates, low-cost housing, 
increased social security, and tax relief in the low 
income brackets. They feel they have done too 
much back slapping among themselves, and let 
C. I. O. get out in front in urging social welfare 
and worker betterment measures. 
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MINERAL-FREE WATER TO HELP YOU... 


¢ Improve Product Quality 
¢ Lower Processing Costs 


¢ Simplify Operations 


Now, thanks to Cyanamid’s FILT-R-STIL Demineralizing units, you can have 


quality-controlled water day-in and day-out ... water which is chemically equal or 
superior to distilled. FILT-R-STIL Demineralizers are economic, too. The IONAC* 


Resins used make the process comparable to a simple cold filtration. The added 


expense of heat, cooling water and periodic dismantling have all been eliminated. 


All standard units (capacity from 5 to 1200 or more gallons per hour) are 


compact and completely self-contained. And the ease with which they’re installed, 


operated and maintained further assures long, efficient service and re- 


liable results. For complete data on FILT-R-STIL Demineralizers 


and assistance in solving your water problems— mail coupon today. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
ION EXCHANGE PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


ce *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


American Cyanamid Company, 

lon Exchange Products Dept. 10 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Send me your free booklet 01 FILT-R-STIL. T.B.1 
Briefly, my water problem is of the following nature: 
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@ a FILT-R-STIL Demineralizer works Units consist of four Of IONAC* Resins Address __ 
N wuccessively remove the dissolved minerals from water | 
Pater is fed through a conductivity cel! which indicates quality of water being produced 


Warcoso!l fulfills the textile need for instantaneous and 


even wetting. Three types are available in keeping with 


Warwick's principle of developing the most efficient and 


economical answer for every specific problem. W arwick tech- 


nical advisors, with their wide knowledge of textile chemi- 


cals and processes are available for consultation at all times. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 
A Division of Sun Chemical Corporation 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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